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TAXATION. 


Tue question of taxation is becoming one of exceeding interest, as the 
public atte ‘ntion, through political strife, becomes more directed to the sub- 
ject. The system of indirect taxes is invidious in its operation and perni- 
cious in its ultimate tendency. There is no shape in which taxation can 
be made agreeable to the payers. It is a necessary evil, an expense inci- 
dental to the organization of civilized life, like house-rent, or the wages of 
domestics, and as such, should be met in a common sense way. The actual 
necessary outlay for the protection of persons and property should be ascer- 
tained, and the amount levied upon the community seeking that protection, 
in a manner to lay the burden proportionably upon each individual. All 
the persons in the community look, in about an equal degree, to the govern- 
ment for security in person; for protection in life and limb against ail 
aggressors whatsoever. Hence, it is apparently reasonable that every mem- 
ber should contribute something tothat purpose. In addition to this object 
a portion of the public require sec % for property, and protection against 
those who would deprive them of it. In this latter object a large portion of 
the community is not directly inte adie or in a very minor degree only. 
It is true that all are interested in mi king the reward of industry secure ; 
but it is not until a man has acquired property, that he becomes de pendent 
upon the government protection for security in its enjoyment. Hence the 
holders of property having a double demand upon the government, viz., for 
security in property as well as person, are bound to pay doubly for its sup- 
port. The problem is to apportion and collect the required sum from each 
person in the most prompt and cheap manner, so that the money may be 
applied as directly as possible to the purpose for which it is collected, and 
that the mode of its collection should interfere in the least degree with the 
ordinary business of the country, and the interchange of its products, 
The system of indirect taxation is comp: aratively of modern date, and it be- 
came a favorite with governments, from the fac ility with which money could 
thereby be raised without exciting discontent. In former ages, when taxes 
were demanded directly from eac h citizen, the government was restricted 
in its expenditure, through the difficulty of collecting large sums from the 
people, and e Xpose .d to dangerous revolts through the insolence and extor- 
tion of its agents. Had the wants of governments been moderate, and the 
direct collections conducted in a judicious manner, there is but little doubt 
but that much of that great inequality in condition, which now exists, 
would have been avoided; because wealth would have been obliged to pay 
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its full share of the burdens of the state, and industry, having the full en. 
joyment of its reward, would never have been so depressed as of late years 
it has become, under indirect taxes. The substitution of these latter 
threw upon labor the whole burden of the government expenses, and by 
making property comparatively exempt, enabled it to accumulate with 
greater rapidity in fewer hands, and checked its acquirement by those 
whose only capital was their li.-or, and whose only income its wages. 

- he ope ration ef indirect taxes falls almost altogether on the laborious clas 3. 
because they form part of the cost of every necessary pure hased with the 
proceeds of their industry. The condition of Great Britain is a remark. 
able evidence of the evil of indirect taxes. The working many have, for 
centuries, discharged the national expenditure, and the wealthy few have 
not only been compar: itively exempt from taxes, but to a considerable extent 
they have been rec ipients ‘of those paid by others. Hada just system of 
taxation been in operation at the close of the I&8th century, Great Britain 
would never have spent years and much blood and treasure in yet 
wars, in which the people had no real interest. As long as the wealthy 
classes were, however, to derive all the honor and profit, ‘and the . boring 
portion to pay all the expense, there was no thought of peace. The ex- 
penses of those wars vastly increased taxation, and by so doing only served 
to drain more rapidly the wealth of the country, which is created by the 
many, into the hands of the few. The moment pe: ace was declared, direct 
taxes on property were abandoned, and indirect taxes upon labor continued, 
for the discharge, not only of the current expenditure, but the enormous 
debts contracted for the wars. The result has been, vast ‘‘ mountains of 
wealth and deep valleys of pov erty. Thirty years of this operation reached 
the “ limits of indirect taxation,” and they produc ed a necessity for a return 
to direct taxes upon property, and a remission of those upon labor. The 
manner in which the value of labor declined, while that of property advan- 
ced, from 1821 to 1844, is indicated in the following table. We may 
state, that the official v: alue of British exports is a fixed value, and indicates 
quantities only, in the comparison of a term of years. The declared, is the 


actual invoice value. 


British Export Valae. Price of Money Value Price of Price of 

Official. Declared Consols. of Debt. W heat. ron 
Lo.) ee £40,194.893..... 36.826.082......68....: £524.000.000......! “ae £1210 
1844..... 145,961,749..... 59,504,202 5... 100.6065 $00,000,000......% i eeek<5 8 0 
Incr....£105,766,856.... .22,758,280 976.000.000 


The depreciation in the money value of the products of labor, was, it 
appears, 80 per cent., while funded property advanced 32 per cent. That 
is to say, the value “i labor has continually diminished, while that of wealth 
has increased in a double ratio. As thus: In 1821, £10,000 of stocks 
were worth £6,300 in money; or they would buy 1,760 oz. of gold, 552 
tons of iron, or 1,250 qrs. of wheat. The same £10,000 has gradually 
increased, until in 1844 it would buy 2,600 oz. of gold, 1,250 tons of iron, 
or 3,846 qrs. of wheat. Or thus: 





Stock. Gold. Tron. W heat. 

Se Rchbe cs stead UO 000: sec me ones 1760 0n.,. <2. OT ain wat 552 tons,.... or....2,518 qrs. 
fo oe Sais) eee e ee! sone MB Sacdeee: | sews ccc aeee 
I ce tee Senate sok ake ae ee Bo 1,328 


This table shows very clearly the increased value of wealth, and the en- 
hanced misery of laborers. The process of making iron has not undergone 
so much improvement as to materially lighten the labor of the workman, as 
has been the case with many articles, and which has aided in producing the 
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great depreci: ition in exportable values. The aristocratic stockholder can 
now command 125 per cent. more of the labor of the iron-maker than he 
could 25 years since. His stock is worth 50 per cent. more gold, and near 
50 per cent, more wheat, now than then, yet the industry of the laborer, the 
income of a workman, will command very little more wheat than it did then. 
Why should the iron-miner be compelled to bring forth two and one-quarter 
tons of iron for the same reward that a quarter of a century since he ob- 
taine :d for one ton? Why should the fund-holder, after the enjoyment of 

Q5 years revenue, without laboring for it, obtain double the labor of other 
people for his capital? These are questions that it is difficult to answer ; 
nevertheless, the facts are so. ‘They have grown mainly out of the system 
of taxation. The tradesman has been compelled, not only to pay indirect 
taxes upon all that himself and family consume, but on all the material 
which he uses in his manufacture; and has had his|markets, manufacture 
and business interfered with ia every possible way, through the operation 
of the taxes. Competition has reduced the prices of goods, and compelled 
the reduction of wages to the extent in which taxation enters into the cost 
of the articles made. The fund-holder has paid only the tax upon that 
which he consumes, and that but partially, because the wages of labor have 
been reduced to make it up. It was in view of these facts that the govern- 
ment, in 1842, declared that the limits of indirect taxation had been reached, 
and th: it thenceforth revenue must be raised from property, and the income- 
tax was levied. ‘The collection from this tax has far exceeded the estimates, 
as will be seen in the following table. ‘The minister presented his plan in 
five schedules. The first A, comprised the rent of land, of 3,460,000 
houses, tithes, railways and canals, mines, _ iron-works. The next, B, 
the amount assessed on occupiers of land; C, public funds and stocks; D, 
profits of trades and professions ; IX, income of public officers. The table 
shows the assessed amount of each of these items, and the estimated tax to 
be collected at 3 per cent., with the actual tax collected in 1845: 


Estimates— 1842. Actual Results—1845. 

Amonnt. Tax. Amonnt. Tax paid. 

ives vans saben OU LOO a wea eaweee EOE COUs kad ct Sheva c 79. BGG 010 |. wa cdiance 9 366.048 
eee i SO NG iin is Tete 2 ee 315,607 
end bebie 22 BOUWUOs cneon beer COG ek akad oe aadwe Sey OS ie a a 766,066 
a ng PP O00. O00 ccsccicsee DG vc ocs coweeet Ser se cass keke 1,541,970 
ass a caus ee UU baecus cucu Lad OOK acuaesuubes 10 463, 00G cc awce cous 313,901 
otal £199.950,000...--- ---- I oe at 178,419,987 ~< ccc sec 3,330,502 
Exce SD OUGE CRLIGIIED 6 ind cise cnet ned dacucdcwacinn nd OOO el chabcrcans 1,559,502 


This was a great result, and it is highly probable, that pursuing this system 
the income tax will be raised to five per cent. and become permanent. It 
has been found to be absolutely necessary to release labor from its burden 
aud impose it upon wealth. Nevertheless, there seems to be in England a 
universal outery against the inequality and injustice of the present income tax, 
as if by any possibility ittcould be more unjust than that system which has 
produced such great pe werty on one hand and such enormous wealth on = 
other. There is nodoubt but that the income tax operates unequally, 
some extent; but while the necessity for raising money for public sees 
exists, it is to be shown that any tax can be imposed to operate more equally. 
It is objected that the artisan, whose income is $1,000, depending from 
year to year on his own exertion, and ceasing with his ability to work, 
pays as much as him who derives an equ r sum from a funded steck, and 


does not work at all. This is certainly unjust; but we do not see that if 


each of these pays three per cent. of his income directly to the state, that 
more, or fades dso much injustice is inflicted, as when the same amount is 
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raised by indirect taxes, which draw from the artisan as much as from the 
fundholder on what each consumes, but which materially lessens the income 
of the former, by spoiling his m: wket and interfering with his business. It is 
as if a shop- kee »per should agree with his landlord that he would pay no rent, 
but give the latter a right to station a man at his door, and levy a small tax 
upon every customer coming in. He might flatter himself that he was living 
at a very cheap rent, but would find in his diminished income that he was 
not thereby a gainer. It may be necessary to classify and graduate an income 
tax, so as generally to remove much injustice, 

M’ Culloch, and m: iny other distinguished writers, object to an income 
tax, that “it lessens the means of employing labor.” ‘This idea we con- 
ceive rests on a fallacy. No man employs labor because he has an income, 
On the other hand, the largest incomes have been derived from the most ex- 
tensive employme nt of labor, or in other words, the most successful 
appropriation of the wealth created by others. Many eastern manufac- 
turers of inordinate wealth acquired it, by employing numbers of hands, and 
paying them far Jess than the value of their Jabor. If, now, one such person 
who derives $50,000 per annum from the labor of others, should be charged 
with a tax of $1,500, would he therefore discharge the hands that e rn him that 
sum? It has, however, resulted from the manufacturing indirect tax sys 
tem, that a very large class of the English p ople are dependent e peor rs, 
while in the United States, as yet, the ms yority are independent producers, 
who pay not only the expense of government in indirect taxes, but are also 
made by that system tributary to manufactures, to an extent vastly greate: 
than the amount paid to government; a process which is rapidly producing 
great wealth on one side and extreme pove rty on the other. 

The example of England has shown that the ultimate tende ncy of indirect 
taxes is ruin to the many, and that direct taxes must ultimately be resorted 
to. Wisdom would therefore dictate that the true princip ile should be 
adopted before universal distress compels it. Why wait until the many are 
ruined, before changing the false system which is the cause of the ruin? 
Fortunately the wants of the United States in time of peace are not large, 
Of the English revenue three fifths goes to the interest on the public debt. 
In the United States that is not the case. It is true that the war is causing a 
debt to be created that may reach $100,000,000, being already half that 
sum. ‘hat is, however, comparatively but a temporary circumstance. The 
ordinary wants of the federal government are cist 25,000,000: of this 
sum four fifths may be raised by taxes on income and property, and a re- 
mainder perc tpita of all the popul: ition enjoying the protection of the gov- 
ernment, without any great burden upon any Class, On the other hand, by 
removing all trammels upon trade, and all restriction upon intercourse, the 
amount of incomes and the value of property would be enhanced far above 
the small amount paid to the government. The sources from which the 
government could draw sufficient means are four :—the public lands, a legacy 
duty, a tax on incomes over $500, and lastly, a capitation tax. 

The public lands of the United States will, or may be made for many 
years to come, to yie ‘Id a revenue of 3 to $5, 000 O00. It has been suppose d 
and advocated in many quarters, that the lands should be made free to all 
settlers. We do not, however, in such an arrangement, recognize the prin- 
ciple of justice. The people of the United States have, by conquest and 


purchase, acquired, at much expense, possession of vast domains, and have 
made those lands a desirable place of residence. If, then, an individual 
wishes to monopolise a portion of that land to himself forever, he can do so. 
There is no good reason, however, why he should not pay his preportion ¢ f 


the original cost and expense « f that land. He may squat | upon it under a 
préemption right, and have years in which to earn the sn all sum of 1,25 
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per acre, to reimburse the people of the Union who have been taxed to open 
land to his reception. The proceeds of the land are now mortgaged for 
twenty years to discharge the new loan; nevertheless they are a source of 
income. <A well regulated legacy duty would, in time, become the most 
fruitful source of revenue to the government, and one which, while partak- 
ing of the nature of an indirect tax, would in no way interfere with business 
or the operations of trade. There can be no more legitimate object of 
taxation than property, which, under the protection of the government, 
having gone on to accumulate from year to year in the hands of an indi- 
vidual, passes at his decease into the possession of another, who has done 
nothing to earn it, and into whose hands it falls by the death of the testator, 
and the operation of law. Without good government, stable laws and just 
administration, property would be very precarious in its descent, and it is 
therefore just that that property should pay its proportion of the cost of the 
government, We may take an eminent individual example. Mr. Astor, 
of New-York, by great enterprise, perseverance and skill through a long life, 

has amassed a fortune estimated at say $25,000,000. T hat fortune has 
been attained by a foreigner by birth, under the protection of the United 
States laws, and the action of Congress has more than once been solicited to 
shield him from injuries to which his vast and praiseworthy commercial 
operations have, from time to time, beenexposed. Yet, under our system of 
indirect taxes, Mr. Astor has contributed uo more to the support of the fed- 
eral government than the laboring man, whose utmost exertions have not 
enabled him to accumulate a dollar. When the latter dies he leaves 
nothing, and has no occasion for the protection of law. When, in course 
of nature, the vast property alluded to descends to heirs, the operation of 
law and the protective influences of government are required to ensure the 
passage of the property to its proper destination, and to secure to the heirs 
the full enjoyment thereof. Hence it arises that the property in its passage 
should be charged with a reasonable duty or tax for the benefit of the gov- 
ernment, in order to relieve the shoulders of those without property from 
taxes, and to remove obstacles in the way of trade. It is also reasonable 
that fortunes accumulated in commerce, for the protection of which a navy 
is supported at vast expense, should pay their proportion. A tax of this 
nature can be no burden upon the recipient of a legacy. ‘The amount re- 
ceived is a gratuity in any event. When a prize is “draw n in a lottery it is 
customary to deduct a per centage, commonly a large one; yet the winner 
of a prize is not known to complain on that account. Nor does that cir- 
cumstance retard the purchase of a ticket. When property passes to a widow, 
or descends to children, it is less in the nature of a prize, and therefore the 
duty admits of graduation; as one per cent. to a widow, two per cent. to a 
child, three per cent. to brothers, four per cent. to brother’s children, up to 
perhaps ten per cent. to strangers. A tax of this nature, applicable alike to 
real and person: ul property, would probab ly produce $10,000,000 per annum, 
and be subject to annual augmentation. In England, a legacy duty of the 
nature indicated exists, applicable, however, to personal property only, and 
it has increased from $1,000,000 annual income in 1805, to $13,000,000 of 
revenue, in 1844. Atleast $10,000,000 might be realized in the United States 
from such a tax, by including real property in its operation. A large portion 
of this English tax has been derived from the descent of the national debt at 
the increased money value it has undergone, as shown above. It was objected 
by Ricardo to the English legacy duty, that it impaired the capital of the 
country, inasmuch as that when $1000 would be left to a person, and $100 
deducted for duty, lie considered his legacy but 900, and took no measures 
to make up the tax by economy, as might have been the case had the tax been 
laid in another shape. We do not see the cogency of this reasoning. In 
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looking forward to leaving a large property or any property, a man is quite as 
likely to take the duty into consideration, and save that in addition for the 
benefit of his family, as he would be to save any other tax for their benefit. 

Indirect taxes are a wasteful and injurious mode of levying an imcome 
tax, because they tax every article consumed by persons and families, and 
by so doing diminish incomes ; that is tosay, they make every article bought 
dearer than the y would be otherwise. By this operation the ‘y compel each 
person to pay four times as much as the government gets ; that is to say, in 
the United States the government gets $1,50 per he ad for eve ry individu: al. 
This is raised from foreign goods, which are about ten per cent. of the whole 
quantity of similar goods consumed in the country, and as the prices of the 
whole mass of those goods, regulated by foreign supply, are raised by the tax on 
those imported goods, the consumer is obliged to pay at least &5 for every 
$1,50 procured by the government. Now, the population of Great Britain was 
i9 000 ,000 in 1841, and the proc eeds of the income tax £5,350, 502, which 
gives a tax per capita of 1,25, representing an average income oF 41,67 per 
head, all incomes below %7,25 being exempt. In the United States income is 
much more equally distributed. There are fewer exorbitant revenues and 
fewer very small ones. Probably the average incomes in the United States 
are $30, excluding all under $400. This would give an annual income for the 
nation at $600,000,000, on which one per cent. instead of three,as paid in Eng- 
land, would give $6,000,000. It mz iy be estimated at £5,000,000. It would be 
necessary to classify this tax by distinguishing the nature of the income. 
That derived exclusively from property should pay a higher rate than that 
derived partly from property and partly from business, or produced in labor, 
That derived exclusively from the manual labor of a man would probably 
seldom come up to the range of taxation. Property itself will thus be 
taxed in the legacy duty, and that in possession will pay its quota according to 
its magnitude, It becomes then necessary to tax all those who derive benefit 
from the government in protection to their persons. ‘The amount probably 
required would be 85 ,000,000 after the sums raised on land and property, 
and twenty cents per head per annum would pay this. That is, a man with 
a family of five pays $1 per annum. The income and personal tax for each 
family of five having an income of $1000, would amount to $11 per annum, 
for the support of the government direc tly, in place of $25 that they now 
pay indirectly. ‘The sum of these taxes and land proceeds would give the 
government #25,000,000 based on data as they now exist. But when once 
in operation, they would increase largely year by year, according to the 
numbers and wealth of the people, until in a short time, through the o pera- 
tion of these causes, the tax to each family would be reduced to &5 per 
head per annum and less. 

When the burden of taxation is thus fixed in a compound ratio of num- 
bers and wealth, its constant tendency is to lighten in the progress of the 
country. As wealth increases, the ratio per cent. of the tax required from it 
will diminish, the wants of the government remaining the sane. As numbers 
increase the tax per head will diminish; as, thus, if there are fifteen per- 
sons, of whom ten have taxable incomes of $1000 each, and it is required 
to raise $25, then the fifteen pay $1 per head and the ten pay one per cent. 
tax. If, now, the number increase to thirty, and ten incomes rise to $2000, 
and ten more to $1000,then the whole tax is reduced to fifty cents per 
head, and one third of one per cent on the incomes, still giving the re quired 
amount. By this operation, a few years of peace woul: 1 place the country 
comparatively free from taxation. 

Such a means of revenue of course contemplates the entire abandonment 
of indirect taxes. The custom-houses, the revenue service, and all the vast 
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executive patronage, with the prodigious evil influences that spring from the 
yresent system, would be superseded. 

The great disadvantage of indirect taxation is not so much the amount 
actually paid by the consumers of taxed goods, great though it be, as 
the diminution it occasions to their revenue, by depressing prices. In 
this country the leading productions are agricultural, and they far exceed 
the wants of the people of the United States. Whatever tends, therefore, to 
circumscribe the foreign market, contributes to glut those at home, and by so 
doing depress prices. As thus, for four years down to the close of the fiscal 
year 1845, the export of flour from the United states was small, aver: ging 
1,100,000 bbls. per annum. In all these years the average value was less 
than $5 per bbl. In the fall of 1845 a foreign demand sprang up, and the 
exports for the year ending July 1, 1846, were 2,289,476 bbls. valued at 
$11,668 669, or 35,10 per bbl., against an export of 1,195,230 bbls. in 1845, 
valued at $5,898,593, or 34,50 per bbl. That is to say, an average advance 
of sixty cts. per bbl. was created in the United States by an increase of exports, 
amounting to 1,094,246 bbls. of flour. Now, as the product of flour in the 
United States is 22,000,000 bbls. that small increase in foreign demand 
raised the value of the whole crop sixty cents per bbl. amounting to $13,- 
200,000 in the pockets of the farmers. In the year 1847 thus far, ‘the price 
of flour has been over $6,50, and the exportation large. ‘The exports of 
flour down to April Ist, 1847, have been 2,600,000 bbls., sustaining 
the price, $2 per bbl. above the average of previous years, whic h, on the 
production, 1s $50,000,000 in favor of the farmers on flour alone. 
The same facts are true of most articles of farm produce; Indian corn in 
particular. The export of the year 1845 was 840,184 bushels, valued at 
$411,741, or fifty cents per bushel. In 1846 the export was 1,826,068 bush- 
els, value d $1,186,667, or sixty cents per bushel. The production of Indian 
corn being 440,000,000 bushels, an advance of ten cents on this would be 
$44,000,000, supposing it all sold. ‘The exports in 1847 heve been thus 
far 10,000,000 bushels, averaging 75 cents; consequently the actual money 
paid from abroad for this article is $7,500,000, and about half as much more 
for freight, while the price of the who le product is 25 cents per bushel 
higher than without that export demand. This would amount to $110,- 
000,000 on the whole crop. If we allow half to be exchangeable, it will be 
$55,000,000 in favor of corn growers. ye probability is, that all articles 
of farm produce have been advanced in the aggregate value $ 150,000,000, or 
five times the value sent out of the country. According to the census there 
are 3,719,951 persons employed in agriculture. Of these, 2,250,000 raise 
farm produce, and the result is $75 each profit on the export of farm produce. 

The protec tive theory, as connected with indirect taxes, is that the manu- 
facturer obtains from the consumer of goods better terms than he could de- 
rive without those taxes on rival goods. Hence, indirect taxes raise the 
prices of goods to the farmer in the same manner that large exports raise 
the value of produce to the manufacturer. The latter is the result of the 
natural operation of trade; the other that of the arbitrary influence of law. 
Tf law compels 4,000,000 to pay high prices for goods to the remaining 
1,000,000, and the natural operation of trade requires the latter to pay the 
market prices of the world for produce to the former, which system is most 
calculated to draw wealth from the m: iny into the hands of the few ! 

This export business has grown this year out of the peculi: ir state of affairs 
in Europe, and can be made permanent only by receiving in payment for future 
sales the produce of the industry of those who require the supplies, and to 
get the start of E surope in the trade. England is the great customer ; hence 
it becomes nece ssary first to abandon all duties upon English products, and 
to receive them as freely in exchange for farm produce as they now receive 
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that produce. If, to attain and perpetuate this trade, by which each farmer 
and planter enhances the money value of his sales, while he diminishes the 
cost of his purchases, it becomes expedient to abandon indirect duties, and all 
the vexatious barriers that are interposed to general commerce, and pay asmall 
direct tax; there are none but will subscribe to it. In abandoning duties, 
regard should be had only to those articles which will most promote sales of 
produce. The tax on English goods should be removed, and if revenue is 
needed, it should be rais sed | on tea and coffee, because those articles are not 
so directly exchanged for American productions. If, by transferring the duty 
from En; glish cottons to te: is, the price of corn is raised five cents only per 
bushel, the grower of one thous und bushels can well afford a small tax on 
tea. The manufacturer and artisan in cities would be compensi ited for the 
tax and the enhanced price of food, through the great increase in the de. 
mand for goods and labor. If, throu; gh great prosperity, the quantity of 
goods consumed doubled per head, the demand for labor will double. 

This operation must be gradual, proceeding by the remission of a certain 
class of duties, as revenue from the new sources is obtained in sufficient 
amount to warrant it. We have not gone into the details of the operation of 
the several taxes, the space of an article not warranting discussion upon a 
subject so prolific; but have glanced ina most general way at the outline of 
that progress which is making throughout the world in economical science, 
and the results to which we are now rapidly approaching. The tendencies 
of the whole world are to freedom of intercourse, through the growing con- 
victions of the public mind that by such means alone can the prosperity of a 
whole people be promoted. 


THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA.* 


Tue success with which Mr. Griswold’s volume of the “ Poets and Poetry 
of America’ has been received, has led him to the present undertaking. 
Externally, his book resembles the previous one, though internally we do 
not think it so likely to interest the public. It is much easier to makea 
collection of poetical extracts, than it is to make one of prose; for poems 
are generally so short that they can be extracted entire, or if they are not 
short, are nearly of equal merit throughout, so that passages, taken at ran- 
dom even, may be excellent specimens of the whole. But to give a few 
pages, here and there, of anovel, a treatise, a sermon, or an elaborate essay, 
in order to convey an idea of the author's qualities to a reader ignorant of 
them, is to repeat the old jest of Hierocles’ silly fellow, who brought a brick 
as a sample of the house he lived in. Every prose writer has, of course, cer- 
tain distinguis shing qualities of style, and these are often more prominent in 
some passages than in others; yet it is difficult to form more than a superfi- 
cial notion of a writer’s general ability, by stringing such passages together ; 
for the reason that writing is an art, ‘and, like other arts, must be judged of, 


not by details, but asa whole. We should make a sorry business of it, if 
we attempted to estimate the relative PERS the great painters, from patches 
and fracments cut out meet ther eiteber: pie - and thouch we should dis- 
cover, perhaps, many touches indicating the po: ssession of high artistic pow- 
* The Prose Writers of America; with a survey of the History, Condition and Prospects of 
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ers, we could get no conception, certainly no adequate conception, of a land- 
scape by Claude, or the Last Judgment of Angelo. And so in the produc- 
tions of a master in prose—the more perfect his mastery of his art, the less 
likely we should be to know him fully by means of selections and extracts, 
for his effects would result, not so muc h from the finish imparted to single 
sentences, as from the unity and grandeur wrought into the whole piece. 
Take one of the novels of Scott, for instance, and how absurd it would be to 
try to convince an uninstructed reader of the variety, depth and beauty of 
his skill, from one or two isolated scenes or descriptions ? ? Or one of those 
splendid arguments by which Burke was wont to illuminate the British Par- 
liament,-—what collection of the “ Beauties of Burke” could furnish us with 
even a sh: idow of their m: exsifiotinte ¢ ‘Elegant extracts,’ therefore, are 
very apt to be stupid affairs, doing great injustice to the author whom they 
pretend to illustrate, and misleading the readers who are shallow enough to 
trust to such sources for their supplies. 

This is the secret of the fundamental defect of Mr. Griswold’s present 
book. It is not an adequate representation of American prose. A stranger 
to our literature could derive from it no opinion, either as to the degree of 
our intellectual development as a whole, or of the respective merits of our 
various writers. Some sixty or seventy authors are thrown together in a 
heap, (or separated only by critical notices of the very thinnest material :) 
from each of whom, a page or less of extracts is taken, and the whole is set 
forth as a concise embodiment of what America has done in prose literature ! 
Suppose some intelligent German or Frenchman should take up Mr. Gris- 
wold’s book to obtain information as to the nature and extent of American 
authorship, what an exceedingly slim and meagre conception he would at- 
tain? It is true, he would find a formidable catalogue of names in every de- 
partment of science and art, set forth with lofty and sounding accompani- 
ments of eulogy in Mr. Griswold’s introduction ; but turning from the man- 
iloquence of the outline to the poverty of the filling up in the body of the 
work, how woful his disappointment! ‘“‘ If this,” he would s say, “ is the ef- 
fective writing force of America, and that, too, for the whole period of her 
existence, it is scarcely to be compared with the results of the German or 
French mind for any one single month. It must be true, as foreign tourists 
have said, that the young nation, which boasts so much of its vigor, has no 
literature; that its energies have been exclusively devoted to felling forests 
and building towns, and that the time for her intellectual development has 
not yet come. T he ‘re have been one or two passable writers, and one or two 
tolerably strong-minded thinkers; but the mass of those who have pretended 
to wield the pen is made up of rather ordinary materials. There was one 
Jonathan Edwards, who gave indications of meta physical acumen—one 
Franklin, who disp layed some traits of common-sense and home ly wit—one 
Cooper, who might, if he tried, write a stirring tale, and one Dr. Channing, 
who possibly preached with a rare emphasis and eloquence; but beyond 
these, =e nation does not seem to have accomplished much. ‘There is an 
Everett, an Emerson, and a Longfellow, that have strung several pretty sen- 
ences top ah er—a Miss Sedgwick, a Mrs. Kirkland, and a Mrs. Child, who 
have each published excellent moral stories ; but none have said much that 
we care to remember.’ 

This, we say, would be the judgment of any intelligent foreigner who, 
having no ‘ oth er means of enli a itening himself, should take up Mr. Gris- 
wold’s book for information as what we have done in prose literature. He 
has proce a d so whe lly without plan, or upon so absurd a plan, that his 
book is an extrem« ly inadequate, and therefore unjust, represent iti n of our 
literary accomplishments. W e ink we have never met with a more sig- 
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nal failure in this respect. The editor, in his endeavor to do too much, has 
done nothing, or worse than nothing. It would have been better to haye 
made no specimens at all, than to have paraded a few piddling extracts of 
from five to fifiy lines each, with a view to presenting the public with 
grand summary of American literature. We could select ome half dozen 
or dozen of our writers, and by giving one entire work from each, produce a 
far more favorable and sufficient view of the American Ae A single 
complete book from Irving, Cooper, Dana, Emerson, Channing and Willis, 
respectively, would go further to establis h our literary pretensions than the 
whole seventy of Mr. Griswo ld, as there represented. Indeed, Mr. Dana’s 
criticism on the acting of Kean, which is almost the only thing from our 
really good writers that Mr. G riswold has given entire, is in itself a more 
convincing proof of our ability than two- thirds of his othe rextracts. He has 
minced our literature until no substance remains—he has shorn it of its fair 
proportions—he has cut down our Brobdignags into Lilliputians—made 
Tom Thumbs of our giants, and reduced American literature to its smallest 
dimensions, by causing it to be looked at through the smaller end of his 
telescope. 

We have cudgelled our brains for a longer time than his whole book de- 
serves, to find out upon what principle Mr, Griswold has made his selection 
of saihor’. We have resorted to a great many conjectures to solve the 
enigma, but confess that we are finally compelled to give it up in despair, 
The most obvious rule in a case like this, would be to select only such wri- 
ters as had really contributed to the elevation of our literature—such as had 
deeply impressed themselves on the public mind, and given a tone and a 
direction to our literary life. But this was not Mr, Griswold’s rule, since 
he has included in his galaxy of worthies a Hooker, a Cheever, a Ma 
thews, and a host of others of the same calibre. Another rule would be to 
select such as had written a successful book; but this was not Mr. Griswold’s 
rule, as he has elevated Mr. Whipple, and others who have not written sue- 
cessful books, to the dignity of a place, though they are no more entitled to 
it than three-score magazine critics we could mention at random. Another 
rule would be to select from writers who may be termed exclusively literary, 
ostracising theologians, controversialists, politicians, &c.; but this Mr. 
Griswold has not done, since we find in his book, Calhoun, Webster, Ed- 
wards, and many more, who have achieved their distinction rather as think- 
ers and actors than as writers. Besides, if Messrs. Calhoun or Webster are 
to be ranked as “ Prose Writers,” wg not a hundred politicians besides, 
who are cert: tinly as eminent in thi it department as either of them, tho ugh 
not perhaps so widely known as statesmen? Why not De Witt Clinton, 
Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Wright, Mr. Choate, G. M. Dallas, Richard Rush, 
Robert Wickliffe, Gov. McDowell, John Forsyth, Daniel D. Tompkins, 
and innumerable othe ‘rs, whose politic: ul and occasional essays are as muc h 
part of our literature as anything we have seen of Webster's or Calhoun’s? 
The truth is, that Mr. Griswold adopted no principle in making Lis selec- 
tions, and was wholly guided by his own arbitrary likings and dislikings. 
Some of our best writers he hz 1s wholly omitted, scarcely alluding to them even 
in his introduction, while he has given a conspicuous position to many that 
stood no other chance of being heard of beyond their immediate loc alities. 
Thus, we look in vain for some record of the existence of one of the most 
illustrious men in our annals—as illustrious for the depth and vigor of his 
thought, as he was for the goodness of his heart and his ability as a writer 
—we mean the late Edward Livingston. Is it possible that the author of 
the Louisiana code, and the immortal reports which accompanied it, has 
passed entirely from the memory of men? Or, is Mr. Griswold so ignorant 
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of our intellectual history, as not to be acquainted with those profound and 
beautiful dissertations on law and prison discipline, which placed their author 
at once by the side of Montesquieu, Beccaria, Bentham, Romilly and 
Mackintosh? For our own part, we must be permitted to rank Livingston 
above at least sixty out of the seventy included in this volume, and can there 
fore find no excuse for the pi alp: ible oversight of the editor. The omission 
js the more singular, as Mr. Livingston’s merits were long since appreciated 
abroad as well as at home; and in the splendid eulogy which Mignet pro- 
nounced upon him before the French Academy, he was elevated to the 
Joftiest niche in the temple of fame. We should certainly just as soon 
- we thought of omitting Franklin or Dr, Channing, as the great lawyer, 

diplom: itist and author of the south-west. There is also one James Kent 
in existence, whose Commentaries on American law have given him con- 
siderable repute. Let us inform Mr. Griswold that he resides in the city of 
New-York—was once Chancellor of the state—subsequently a Professor of 
Law in Columbia College, and now, in a green old age, finds his opinions 
quoted in many parts of the civilized globe. The friends of James Kent 
think him a prose writer of no little eminence; high English authority has 
pronounce ‘d him the equal of the best English C hance ellors; he is quite as 
distinguished atleast as Mr. George P Marsh. T hen, again, this city once held 
the spirit of a man named W illiam Leggett, who, if any man ever did, suc- 
ceeded in impressing his prose pretty deeply upon the minds of a large num- 
ber of his contemporaries, and in fact gave a new turn to political specula- 
tion throughout the whole country. But Mr. Leggett was so obscure, it 
seems, as to have escaped the researches of our indefatigable and accurate 
editor. Leggett was one of the few men in this country who have struck 
out for themselves an original and independent path in literature. His 
manly spirit disdaining the beaten ways, achieved a noble fame in a career in 
which some nine ty-nine-hundredths of those who enter it fail. Asa journal- 
ist, he was unquestionably withcut a compeer in this country ; while abroad, 
Fonblanque and Carrell are the only writers who can be s: aid to surpass him 
in the same walk. He was the first man to make the daily newspaper here 
a power inthe state. By his energy, his fearlessness, and his force of style, 
he was able to command public opinion in one of the severest political con- 
troversies that ever shook this nation; and there are many who believe that 
the overthrow of bank tyranny was bro ught about as much by the vigorous 
assaults of Leggett in the Evening Post, as by the terrible batteries of Jack- 
son from the Presidential fort. Now, such aman, we humbly conceive, was 
worthy of a passing remark at least, ina collection professing to embrace all 
the prose writers of America, and which does embrace some that were never 
before heard of. Where, too, is Thomas Paine? 

Again, among those of inferior note, we find omissions almost as glaring. 
Where is Dr. Godman, whose Natural History has ever been a classic in the 
libraries of the naturalists? Where Samuel Miller, of Princeton, whose 
“Retrospect” was at one time so universally read?) Where the Alexanders 
of the same place, the venerable Doctor and his two sons—one, perhaps, the 
finest scholar this nation has produced, and the other, one of its most severely 
chaste and beautiful rhetoricians? Has Mr. Griswold never seen a little 
book by one Jones Very, in which certain criticisms of Shakspeare appear 
—crilicisms as penetrating and profound, but far more consecutive, than 
those of Coleridge? Does not Albert Barnes and William H. Furness 
preach in the very city in which his book is published ? Was there nevera 
Dr. Nott, or a Dr. Beecher, quite as celebrated as Mr. Herman Hooker ? Have 
John L. Stephens and Slidell Mackenzie written no narratives of their travels 
in various lands? Or could he find no place for these, in his anxiety to pre- 
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sent the claims of a Cheever, a Wilde, and a Headley?) We might extend 
this series of questions to a much greater length, but that our object is not 
so much to point out the minute faults of the book, as to indicate its general 
defects. Its fundamental want of a plan lays it open to many more objec- 
tions, which we pass over to get at other topics. 

Let us remark, however, before quitting the consideration of the mode 
in which it has been executed, that it is not destitute of all merit. Mr, 
Griswold has been a careful student of our lite ‘rary history, and has thrown 
some light upon its obscurer points and regions. He is a sincere lover, too, 
we believe, of that literature, and has earnestly endeavored to press its 
claims upon the attention of the world. For his able vindication of the 
necessity of an international copyright, he deserves the thanks of the 
reading public ; and we are glad to see that in this volume, he omits no 
opportunity to press the justice of his views upon the minds of his readers, 
His criticisms, though sometimes unmeaning and absurd—as where he 
speaks of Irving in contrast with Webster, Calhoun, &c.—and sometimes 
warped by his personal biasses, are yet, on the whole, honest and straight- 
forward. He has shown these characteristics in several instances in 
the work before us. That small fry of literary pretenders, who are per- 
petually buzzing ‘‘ Americanism in Literature’ into our ears, while their 
eyes and souls are as perpetually absorbed in the droppings of the English 
press, are properly rated by him; and the prodigious thieveries of Brownson, 
and the crudities of Headley, are plainly exhibited. On the other hand, he 
scarcely does justice to Miss Fulle ‘+r, who, though deficient in art, and quite 
a bungler as to style, yet manifests a high degree of original thought, and 
is likely to do infinite good by her boldness, independence, and sagacity, 
It seems hard, too, that Mathews* and Headley should be dragged into such 
undeserved prominence, merely that Mr. Griswold may have the pleasure of 
spitting them against the wall. But his seve rity in these cases has a better 
reason for it than in that of Miss Fuller, who ts really a cultivated woman, 
honest, plain-spoken, and enthusiastic, and entitled to the reverence, rather 
than the mockery of inferior and more common-place minds. Mr. Gris- 
woild’s position towards her, according to all the proprieties of things, 
should have been that of respect and admiration ; but it is perfectly allow- 
able in him to adjudicate the claims ef the others who move his ire. He 
is, in their cases, perfectly competent to judge; but he wants the delicacy 
and elevation of mind, which is ne cessary to a right appreciation of Miss 
Fuller's intellect. He must rise to a level above that attained by mere 
booksellers’-hacks, to get even a view of her—much more to behold her in 
her true proportions. 

There were two courses that Mr. Griswold might have pursued, either of 
which would have enabled him to make a better book than he has now. 
The first was to.,have confined his book to names that are strictly literary, 
which would have lessened its size, but greatly increased its value; for it 
would have enabled him to dispense with the large mass of worthless matter 
now crammed between its covers. But then he would not have been per- 
mitted to conciliate so many of the prete nded authors of the day, while he 
would have been compelle d to exercise much more judgment than he has 
shown. ‘The second plan was similar to that which is adopted in Cham- 


* An article on the merits of this gentleman found its way into the last number of oar maga- 
zine, through the inadvertance of the editor. He does not mean to engage in any controversy 
on the subject, but will say, that he regards the estimate of this partial friend as altogether too 
extravagant to allow it to pass for the opinion of the Review. Whatever may be the merits 
or defects of Mr. Mathews, it is very certain that neither he nor his friends are willing “ to bide 
his time ; and the absurd efforts which have been made to push him forward too fast have had 
the eilect of greatly retarding his real advancement.—Ep. Dem. Rev. 
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bers’ recent Cyclopedia of English Literature, in which a chronological or- 
der is preserved, while a sufficient number of extracts, to illustrate the 
styles of different writers, as far as they can be thus illustrated, are inter- 
spersed. By this means he would have had an opportunity to do, what is 
not done in the Encyclopedia, viz., to present literature in its regular his- 
torical development ; to connect it with the various external causes, political 
and religious, conspiring to modify its character, and to assign to each wri- 
ter his relative place in the literary republic. A mere catalogue of names, 
whether chronological or arbitrary, is, to the last degree, unsatisfactory, and 
we might as well take up a business directory as it, for any purpose, either 
of amusement or profit. What the student of literature wants to know, is, 
not the when or where such and such writers were born, nor how many 
books they may have published, nor whether their style is “ terse’ or ‘ elo- 
quent,” or “forcible,” &c., to use the slang adjectives of common-place 
critics; but their respective influences upon the national life, and recipre- 
cally the influences of the national life upon them, the degree in which they 
reflect the spirit of their age and country, and the degree in which they 
have carried that spirit on to its ultimate historical development, in laws, in- 
stitutions, and manners. 

Literature, when it is worth anything at all, is not a chance product: 
but like everything else, both in the moral and natural worlds, is the result 
of an infinite variety of co-operating agencies,—itself operating back again 
infinitely in various directions. Thus, it may be censidered cause and 
effect at once; and great writers, who impress themselves upon the men of 
their day, are, in a certain sense, both the creatures and creators of the epoch 
in which they live. They are developed by the circumstances around 
them, but by the force of that development react upon these circumstances 
so as to bring them more speedily to a head. They do not, like their my- 
thological patroness, Minerva, spring full paneplied from the brain of Jove, 
but grow gradually rather cut of the changing condition of the times, until 
vigorous enough to seize the characteristics of those times, and carry them 
forward to their completest manifestation. 

But what is singular in respect to the appearance of these eminent men, is, 
that it hay been remarked that they seldom come singly, but for the most part 
in groups. ‘The plans of Providence, in this respect, as in many others, are 
socialistic ; for we find particular eras in the histories of nations, illustrated 
like the different spaces of the heavens by galaxies of stars or constella- 
tions more than by individual planets. Great men are grouped together, 
sometimes in a kind of equilibrium in regard to each other, but more often 
around some central figure, who is the pivot of his era. Thus, in ancient 
Greece, we read of the age of Pericles, when all or most of the fine arts, 
in fact, when the whole intellectual activity of the people had reached its 
highest degree of concentration and development, and the splendid ccurt 
of the great orator and statesman was surrounded by a brilliant host ef phi- 
losophers, poets, painters, sculptors, and wits; when wisdom was taught by 
Anaxagoras, and Apelles painted, and Praxitiles wrought the marble into 
celestial forms, and Aspasia imparted a new glory to the lustre of woman, 
Such an age was that of Augustus in Rome, when Virgil and Horace flour- 
ished, and nearly all the other excellent pcets, whose works have triumphed 
over the enmities of time, to become the intellectual nourishment of distant 
ages and unknown people. Such an age was that of the illustrious Elizabeth, 
made illustrious by the reflected splendors of Shakspeare and the stellar hosts 
which circulated within his magnificent erbit. Such an age, too, was that 
of Louis in France, when Versailles flashed with corruscations of wit, and 
roared with thundering plaudits re-echoed by the nation. 
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These epochs are the salient points of history, and relieve its steady 
progress from the dead level of barren and monotonous uniformity. Their 
recurrence furnishes the most interesting problem of historical philosophy, 
plainly pointing, as they do, to a providential law of historical development, 
and connected so intimately as they are with the whole life and movement 
of the different people. Why they should be brought about at this or that 
period and at no other; what particulae causes were joined in the production 
of their distinctive characters ; in what way they aflected the general ad. 
vancement of the multitude, or aided in furthering or retarding the more 
tremendous revolutions of society,—are all questions of wonderful as well as 
serious significance; and any account of literature which should not take 
them in, would be like a list of dried plants in a herbarium, or at best noth 
ing better than the index to the miscellaneous writers of a magazine, 

Now, American literature,—although we think the writing of books has 
not been the main occupation of this country, and that its intellectual ener. 
gies have taken another, and considering the results, a wiser direction,—is 
yet sufficiently developed to exhibit some of these great historical phenomena, 
There have been periods of access and remission in the activities of the 
American intellect—seasons of grand national ferment and illumination, 
when the minds and hearts of men were stirred to an unwonted vigor; and 
again, seasons when the sinews of exertion were relaxed and deadened— 
times when peculiar influences were at work in the secret laboratories of the 
national life, the effects of which were distinctly marked in the writings of 
our leading men. It is true, that these periods are not so frequent or so 
decided as in the histories of the old-world nations, that our existence, in 
many spheres, has been merely colonial, or that our writers consequently 
have been imitative rather than self-dependent or original ; still, as we have 
had some such periods as we speak of, and have also had some men of native 
genius, full of the spirit of their time and of their country, it is there- 
fore the imperative duty of him who undertakes to consider the “‘ history, 
condition and prospects’ of American literature, to take more than a 
passing note of these events. He ought to give us some connected and sys- 
tematized view of these things; ought to trace causes to their effects and 
effects to their causes, and at least intimate to usthat the varying results he 
chronicles do not spring up like mushroons of a rainy night in a hap-hazard 
way, without relations and bearings, which can be philosophic ally discrimi- 
nated and canvassed. Our revolution: iy writers, for instance, were a class 
of men most prominently marked, and have had a very appreci: able influence 
upon the whole subsequent career of the United States. Again, Jonathan 
Edwards, Dr. Channing, Mr. Emerson, have grown out of singular changes 
in the intellectual and moral condition of New-England, and can only be 
rightly understood in connection with those changes. Mr. Longfellow, 
what degree of cultivation in the popular mind does the favorable rece ption 
of such poems as his suppose? In what respects does the literature of New- 
England differ from that of the Middle States, or to what elements in the re- 
spective characters of the people are they owing?) What influence has life 
in the ‘‘ great west’’ exerted over the artistic developments of the whole na- 
tion? There are innumerable similar questions properly asked of the his- 
torian of literature, inasmuch as it is his peculiar function to explain them, 
or at least to give an intelligible theory of the origin and progress of the 
literary life he undertakes to narrate. It is evident that Mr. Griswold is not 
competent to this task. 

And we may add, that in asserting his deficiency in this respect, we only 
say what we should repeat of the great majority of English writers who have 
attempted this line of criticism. We know of few works in our language 
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which come up to our ideal of a literary history. Hallam’s great book 
on the Literature of Europe, inestimable as it is in many respects, and 
abounding, as it does, in masterly criticisms in the detail, is, as a whole, ex- 
ceedingly defective. Heis one of those authors who have a keen eye for 
the minute, and the utmost patience and impartiality in the investigation and 
decision of particular facts, but no capacity for great and comprehensive 
generalizations. For these, we must look to the continental writers—te 
the French and Germans—who write history, not as one makes an inventory 
of his shop, but in the spirit and according to the methods of a profound 
philosophy. Who that has read Villemain’s Course of Literature, or Gui- 
zot’s Civilization, or the many excellent works of the Germans in almost 
every department of historical research—too numerous to particularize— 
does not feel their immense superiority to the dull and lifeless productions 
which crowd the shelves of English and American libraries? The reason 
is, that the latter contemplate history—not as an accidental and arbitrary col- 
lection of independent facts—a storehouse of statistics—a mere museum of 
withered plants and stuffed carcasses—a sarcophagus of dead men’s bones, re- 
gularly labelled and laid aside for future curiosity to speculate upon, but a liv- 
ing, organic whole, displaying the outward workings of the inmost impulses of 
the human soul, and unfolding, in all their endless variety, the gradual and 
manifold strivings, the changes and counterchanges by which humanity 
grows into its completeness and unity. Our destinies upon this globe were 
long since ordained, and are now perpetually directed by an overruling 
“Father of the ages ;” and the lofty task of the historian, in every sphere, 
like that of the great poet of Paradise, is to— 


“ Assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man.” 


SONNETS. 


ROT AT THE CORE. 


An! Friend! ‘tis net my cheek that tells the tale,— 
My heart is withered. Yet you see me meve, 
Still calm, in this cold world,—still free to rove, 

Wherever rolls the sea or drives the gale :— 

Yet am IJ perishing fast ;—Even as the tree, 

Which the worm gnaws within and still must gnaw, 
Looks green in the gay sunlight, free from flaw 
And smiling as the smiling ones go by— 

His branches give no token, and his leaf 

No tremor,—yet his destiny, how brief! 

You seé my fate in him, and his in me !— 

Sudden we fall, our green tops waving high, 

And men who seldom know even what they see, 

Wonder of what disease the tree could dit! 


VOL. XX.—NO. CVIT. 2 
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NEW POETRY IN NEW-ENGLAND.* 


From traffic to treason nothing is safe against Yankee versatility. The 
sons of New-England are omnipresent in every region, whether of space or 
thought. If you take the wings of the morning for the uttermost parts of 
the earth, you may expect to find that the *y have got there long enough before 
you to carry off the best bargains, and set up a newspaper: they abound in 
every corner, from Kamschatka to Cape Horn, and frequent the Arctic 
Ocean and the Great Desert with equal facility. Whether any of them 
might be met with by descending to certain unmentionable de pths, may 
seem a delicate question, but we have no hesitation in answering it in the 
affirmative: they are not likely to neglect a locality so rich in curiosities, 
and so fruitful in hints for new patent cocking-stoves and hot air furnaces, 
Not less adventurous are they in the contine:ts and recesses of the intellec- 
tual world. They are ready to explain all questions, and debate all difficul- 
ties. From cyphering to psychology, nothing daunts them ; and it must be 
confessed, that they se Idom attack their subject altogether in vain. Whether 
it be a singing book, or a new system of English grammar, they turn the 
matter in [rand to profitable account. They are, undeniably, a nation sug 
generis—a metaphysical, machine-inventing, money-making people, that 
never Irad their like. Whatever comes they are prepared for, from making 
a railroad to contriving a new-fashioned pocket-comb. ‘They are never 
caught napping—never are in want of resources, and always fall upon their 
feet. Their hands, to be sure, are very near to their heads, something nearer 
than to their hearts. What they think they do, with energy sharp as their 
own winds, and rugged as the mountains on whese barren sides the y are 
nurtured. Thinkers and doers are they ; let them have that praise ; if not 
always the broadest and most comprehensive of thinkers, at least the most 
resolute, earnest and persistent of doers. ‘They never grow weary of action, 
and never suffer their eyes to be seduced from their aim. If a mountain 
stands in their way they cut it down; if an ocean, they fill it up, or get the 
better of it by some shrewd stratagem. The y are careful o f bound: iry lines, 
and unconquerab le sticklers for individual rights. ‘The y claim their das 
from others to the last stiver, but having got it, they are no piggards, only 
business is business, and generosity is another thing. If sometimes from 
ercoked conviction they come short of the right and ihe wise, no capricious 
impulse betrays them into the wrong and the foolish, Their nature is not 
hot, but strong—not v« le anic, but steady and sure. They co by fi resight 
weave the ia by hope; what the y desire is the reason of the thin: f, and on that 
they will st: and till doomsda 1y or after. They know most of the force of 
ideas: in the power of irreflective enthusiasm, of spontaneous, unquestioning 
passion, they have less experience. But ideas they are convinced to be 
substantial and creative. ‘They will starve for them, fight for them, die for 
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them. They would even move the world with them, were they not some- 
times too apt to take one idea for the sum of all ideas, and to urge it with 
such one-sided pertinacity, as to drive men from it by sheer re-action. But 
above all, they are men of conscience. Their great question is, “ what is 
right 2” Starting from a jealous guardianship ‘of what they reckon to be 
right, as regards “themselves personally, their insatiable logical faculty has- 
tens to inquire what is right for other men, for all men, and that they are no 
less zealous to argue for and to work for. 

Above all, like other natives of cold and sterile countries, and like all 
races in whom the intellect and practical faculties predominate, their’s is 
an unconquerable love of liberty, as well as an exhaustless devotion to the 
common cause. They love their country, not so much because it is their 
birth-place, as because it is the resic dence of the race to which they belong. 
In them, what is called public spirit, is perhaps stronger than in any other 
branch of the Anglo-American family. ‘The honor ‘of New-England, of 
their native state or city, is never out of their minds, go where they may. 
A Bostonian cannot doubt that Boston is abetter town than any other, 
though others may have some slight advantages; and if he were called to 
make a new map of the wor Id, he “would not fail to put Massachusetts in the 
centre. This too, is at the bottom, a noble feeling. It is in essence the 
devotion of the individual to the good of the community. What it has done 
for New-England would not be easy to calculate. 

Next to this public spirit the Yankee character is distinguished for depth 
and activity of the family sentiment. The best of fathers and mothers, and 
brothers and sisters, are to be found in New-England. A parent there, isa 
providence to his children. Tor their education he spares neither expense 
nor pains; and their success in life is far dearer to him than his own. 
From this sentiment springs the excellent care New-England has always 
paid to her schools and institutions of learning, and to the maintenance of 
correct moral influences for the young. Indeed, these two impulses, 
public spirit and family affection, are the keys of New-England’s history, 
past and present. 

It is remarkable that, of the American poets whose names are at all 
familiar, the majority come of this stock ; Bryant, Dana, Halleck, Whittier, 
Longfellow, and Wiaillis,—to name no ‘othe rs, Their writings, through 
whatever personal pec uliarities , all display the striking trait of New- Eng- 
land men—the predominance of the intellect. There is no rich southern 
glow about them, no exuberance of mellow, sunny, gushing enthusiasm. 
Of them all, Halleck, Longfellow, and W Mie are the least Yankees, the 
most graceful and genial ; the latter is also the author of more love poetry 
than all the others put together, though at the same time he is the least 
earnest and the most desultory. And now here are new names for our 

Olympus, also from New-Engl: and; touching them and their works, as up- 
right and faithful critics, we have our word to offer. 

First, by right unde niable, we have placed the name of Ratpa Watpo 
Emerson, whom there is little risk in pronouncing the most original, not 
only of American poets, but of living writers. He is no vender of second- 
hand notions, but a man on his own account, who gives you jewels from his 
own mines, and of his own setting. Not that he deals in jewels only. We 
do not receive him as an infallible witness, are scarcely willing to reckon 
ourselves among his indiscriminating admirers, and have little sympathy 
with those who fail in the attempt to imitate his style. This class of per- 
sons is, however, too limited to be worthy of any serious notice: and as 
they were predestined to inanity, there is no reason why they should not 
take it inthis way as well as any other. Certainly no disease could be 
more harmless to the publi¢ at large. But small as is our sympathy for 
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these unfortunates, we confess to a feeling even less amiable towards the 
whipper-snappers and dilettanti who, at safe distance, presume to discharge 
their pop-guns at the diamond fortress of this man of genius. For the 
former class pity is possible, for the latter it is not. 

Though we are writing under the title of New Poetry, Mr. Emerson is 
not altogether a new candidate for the laurel. More than ten years ago he 

made aood his right to the name of poet, in a little book ec: led Nature, 
Though wearing the guise of a philosophic al essay, and written in prose, it 
was still a poem. You might dispute the theory which pervaded it, and 
find the author guilty of every heresy in the theological and metaphysical 
catalogue, but there was no escaping the beautiful ene hantment which 
shone < over every chapter, clear and beguiling as the aroma of woods ona 
May morning. Since that time, Mr. Emerson, living at Concord, Mass., 
upon his own fortune, (Heaven send us all that same blessed indepen- 
dence !) has kept good his acquaintance with the world mainly through 
cellege-orations and popular lectures, many of which have been published, 
Indeed, two duodecimo volumes, which he has given us as essays, and 
which have justly received very wide attention, were first brought out in 
the lecture-room. It is scarcely necessary to say, that they are all streams 
from the same fountain. 

Those who have heard Mr. Emerson speak have enjoyed a pleasure, of 
which, in passing, we would fain give our readers some idea. You enter the 
hall, whose seats are tolerably ‘filled with an audience motley enough, 
There are shrewd men of business and pale men of books, fashionable gen- 
tlemen and ladies, studious, timid youths, impassive editors, solemn clergy- 
men, confirmed lion-hunters, skin-flint brokers, important politicians, pale 
mystics, oily counsellors, and fiery radicals, all waiting in peaceful contigu- 
ity for the hour that shall wrap them into an unknown world. Some 
maiden ladies, no strangers to the scene, are perhaps busy knitting. Pre- 

cisely at the moment, the rather tall and gracefully awkward form of the 
orator ascends the platform. With a glance of his cool gray eye over the 
audience, the over-coat is laid off, and the manuscript drawn from the 
pocket. The man stands before you, his forehead narrow and slightly re- 
treating, his nose prominent, all his face transparent, earnest, surc harged 
with thought, but yet strangely fresh and youthful, like one just from the 
company of those Olympian bards, 
“Who sung 
Divine ideas be bane. eo 


Which always find us young, 
And always ‘kee p us 80.” 


With the first tones of his voice comes a new charm; rich, mellow, 
musical, not of great com 1pass, but of great flexibility, managed more by 
impulse ‘than by study, it is fit for its use. Mr. Emerson employs few ges- 
tures, and those wholly spontaneous. As he reads, he raises his eyes and 
looks straight forward, not at the audience, but beyond them. He is not 
aware of his listeners, or of the effect he is producing: he is occupied — 
his thoughts. His oratory is thus of a style peculiar to himself, but yet m 
speaker has more perfect possession of his audience. Even those who do 
not comprehend him, cannot but listen as if they did, borne along by the 
flow of that unique, opaline soliloquy. If he uses an illustration it is never 
in vain. We remember listening one night when he compared life to a 
wintry sea, and mien to lonely barks driving over its waves, just hailing 
each other, and flitting past. ‘The bleak wierdness of that moment we have 
never forgotten. You felt yourself out there, hurried along the cold, 
mountainous ocean, whence and whither, Who knows? 
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Mr. Emerson's humor is as happy as it is idiosyncratic. He has so 
much of the air of a good joker, that sometimes you are inclined to set 
that down as his proper function. When you least expect it, his wit will 
go sp: arkling through half a dozen paragraphs, and you laugh not boister- 
ously, but inw ardly aud unweariedly, But through the whole he is a genu- 
ine New-Englander. Everything about him is ‘of that climate. His elo- 
quence is the aurora borealis of the head, not the tropic warmth of the 
heart. The usual key- eager of his music is that s same Yankee public spirit; 
in him the love of honor, of heroism, of justice, and his unconquerable re- 
pugnance to the loss of a sadbeadont in the mass. Persons accuse him of 
being vague and unintelligible. ‘To all such the old reply holds good : he 
is not bound to furnish them with brains also. Those who bring this 
charge imagine they are criticising Mr. Emerson; in fact, they are only 
making a confession for themselves. 

We suppose that even those who are tolerably familiar with Mr. Emer- 
son’s writings are not always clear as to whether he is most of a philosopher 
or a poet. To our thinking, he cannot be set down distinctively as either. 
He is both. He poetizes philosophically, and philosophizes poetically. a 
To this fact we must attribute his want of perfect success in either depart- 
ment. His poetry is too intellectual, and his philosophy too poetic. In the 
one there is too much of transcendental thought, and in the other too much 
of person: al fancy. The one lacks the heat of life, and the other still fails of 
that universality which belongs to the Heaven-appointed Teacher of Wisdom. 
In the one, to borrow the illustration a w itty friend always insists on in speak- 
ing of our poet-thinker, you find a man whose blood is not red, but of a 
cold, moonlight whiteness, and in the other you can scarcely ever forget 
the Yankee propensity to urge the idea or aspect of the subject at the time 
apparent, as if it were the sole embracing truth of things,—defects appar- 
ently different in form, but one in essence, 

But though Mr. Emerson’s writings lack the human element, being 
mainly intellectual, devoted to the statement of those sharp intuitions and bril- 
liant affirmations which distinguish him from other men, but which always 
promise more than they perform, or else to that peculiar stoicism which is 
his favorite ideal of conduct, the volume now in our hands has one or two 
poems in which a warm and more universal affection distils in strains 
which, to our thinking, are nowhere surpassed. We had marked extracts 
from them, and from other pieces, for general and particular illustration, but 
an implacable want of space must cheat our pages of their expected orna- 
ments. 

As a prose writer, Mr. Emerson is often the most perfect of rhetoricians. 
Nothing can excel the beauty of many of his periods. The very manner 
in which his essays are constructed favors this perfection. ‘They are made 
up of detached sentences—occasional inspirations, noted down at the time. 
When the subject is mature, these separate stones are builded together 
into a whole. We believe that his poetry is written in a similar 
manner. A line rises in his mind to-day, or something suggests an image ; 
it is pnt down, and when the next line comes that is put down too; thus a 
single piece may be months in sipening. There is no impatience about it— 
no desire or design to have the piece off .he hands of its author. It grows 
up spontaneously, without being forced; as a plot of ground bears trees, 
flowers and herbs all at once, so this man’s mind brings a variety of works 
together towards their perfection, There is something fascinating in this, 
though we admire more the artist whose soul is full of his theme, who rests 
from it neither by day nor night, flowing, like a great swelling river, en- 
thusiastically on to his goal. 
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Our author's theory of Poetry may be read in his own words in the piece 
called Merl.n. That theory is a faulty though not a surprising one. Mr, 
Emerson speaks for himself. To borrow a musical term, he would have his 
poet write in the major mode ; of the richer and more interior harmonies of 
the minor he is naturally ignorant, and wisely says nothing. 

The voice of the true poet must chime not only with the grander movements 
of nature, but with airs of summer; with bubbling brooks and rustling flowers; 
not only with manly impulses, the throb of assemblies, the hum of traffic, the 
resolve and energy of the hero, and the ecstacy of martyrs, but with the fears 
and hopesof the beloy ed maiden, the infinite joy thrilling the heart ofthe young 
mother, the yearning aspiration and ideal sense of beauty in the artist, the 
generous trust of friendship, and the s sacred phil: mnthropy of the Sister of 
Charity. Poetry is universal, and has no narrower limits than man. Its 
soul is the human soul—its sphere the whole of Nature. All emotions and 
thoughts belong to it. It is a higher language—Speech raised to harmony, 
Whatever may be spoken may be poetic ; and the poet is he who, in har- 
monious words, speaks for all men what were otherwise unsaid, or said only 
in meaner and ruder phrase. 

Herein too, Mr. Emerson fails, as we must believe, of a thorough idea of 
art. He seems to regard it as something accomplished, as well as begun, 
solely by inspiration. According t» his words—and we have elsewhere 
heard from him the same thing—he would have the artist ascend the skies 
by a leap, not by the Jacob's ladder of preparatory toil. Let him lay aside 
ail thought of means—all coil of rhythm and of number, and make every 
verse a surprise—a_ plan which, followed by a man of less gentus than the 
one by whom it is prepared, and sometimes even when followed by him, 
can make every verse a very diss igreeable surprise indeed. 

Doubtless the artist will not be encumbered by the means he has to use, 
So far as he is truly an artist, and not a dabbler or mere learner, they are 
become to him a subsidiary part of himself. They are a domain he long 
since conquered, and reclaimed to his own purposes, an extension of his 
native faculties and organs, which he employs without thinking of them. 
But there was a time when he thought much of them, and gave days and 
nights to their acquisition. The colors of Titian, the chisel of Michael 
Angelo, the rhythm and number of Dante or Milton, and the thorough bass 
of Becthoven and Mozart, are indeed to each a “ stairway of surprise,’ so 
unconsciously and wonderfully they are employed. But those masters 
gained this stairway by earnest striving and seeking, and no one who would 
accomplish any noble work of art can hope to do otherwise. He must first 
subdue and appropriate the means; afterwards he may work as if he were 
not aware of their existence. But this is not Mr. Emerson’s view of the 
matter. In poetry, he seems to desire not art, but undisciplined, untrimmed 
nature. He does not appear prac tically to apprehend that art is not artif- 
ciality, is only nature raised to higher and more perfect degrees. To an 
unfinished, off-hand composition, provided it has some gleams of sense, he 
will incline to give more praise than to one wrought into fine simplicity and 
perfect expression. Gold in the ore, with all the dross that nature in her 
confusion has mingled in, is more attractive to his taste than the noble 
metal purified and refined. Fortunately, his practice does not rely alto- 
gether upon this opinion ; we notice that some of the pieces in this volume 
have been re-touched for the present publication. 

It is plain, however, that for the merely artistic form of his poems, Mr. 
Emerson has little care. He lacks too much that peculiar sense which ts 
the origin of rhythm and num wer to pay much attention to either. Not 
endowed with the perception and love of music, he feels no ne¢ d of it, and 
generally does not aim at it. He never sings as the wild bird sings, for the 
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mere delight of singing, but always because he has something to communi- 
cate, The meaning and not the melody is what he thinks of. Accordingly 
he attempts no experiments in versification, and makes no effort for variety. 
The metre he most employs is monotonous to the eye, but the monotony ceases 
when the ear and mind are called in. Out of this hackneyed measure, Mr. Em- 
erson makes something piquant and various. To this effect, the rough i irregu- 
Jarities which he delights in, but which nevertheless are ofien no better than 
gross blemishes, perhaps contribute something. These irregularities are at first 
offer isive, but the thought, which 1s the all- in-all, is often. so keen and pierc- 
ing, and the imagination which illustrates it so new, unworn and fertile, 
that though you begin by blaming the faults of the poet, you end by yielding 
to the fascinations of the writer. There isa magic in w rh it first strikes you 
as rude and uncouth, that somehow compels your admiration, where your 
ears could scarcely conceive of tolerance, and you are vexed with yourself 
for consenting to what your unbiassed judgment must condemn. So genius 
has its own will; no matter what the metal, the royal imprint gives it cur- 
rency. 

But alarge portion of this volume stands in need of no apology or illusion 
in respect of poetic structure. There are passages in every piece which 
approach perfection. The sculptures of the Parthenon were not chiseled 

into more exquisite proportions than Mr. Emerson’s creations from time to 
time assume. It seems that his thought has now and then a proper vitality 
which renders language fluid to his purpose, and takes on such harmony as 
its natural expression. In this regard, we have been especially delighted 
with Each and All, The Problem, The Wi ‘orld-Soul, Guy, Good- Bye, 

The Rhodora, The Humble Bee, and the Ode to Beauty. Not to speak of 
more positive qualities, in form these poems come little skort of being fault- 
less. Occasional strains, scattered through other pieces, are equally beautiful. 

Though the substance of Mr. Emerson’s Ss poems is thought, we are not to 
Jook in them for any system of thought. The building of such systems is 
not an office to which their author has been appointed. “He has not the con- 
structive logical faculty necessary for such service. His sight dwells on the 
aspect of truth, which, at the time, presents itself to him with wonderful, 
sometimes with startling power. Nothing seems hidden before him; under 
his eye nature makes haste to lay off her disguises to the inne rmost. We 
hope ‘that we are now to be instructed in the arcana of godsand men. But 
we are disappointed. We get only hints concerning ‘them. To-morrow 
we shall receive other hints; it may be in apparent contradiction to those 
of to-day, urged likewise as if they were the sole and central truth. This 
makes it impossible for any but a Philistine to criticise Mr. Emerson’s phi- 
losophy except in the most general manner. Like all men in whom the poetic 
element is active, you will often find him insisting with exaggerated em- 
phasis on views of truth, which he knows or supposes to be neglected by 
persons around him. He feels that such persons are overbalanced in one 
direction, and by a natural love of equilibrium, goes off himself in another. 
Thus, the re is hardly a proposition in his poems, or his prose either for 
that matter, which you cannot find the opposite of in some other place. This 
may seem a misfortune to some, and a fault to others. It may, perhaps, be 
wished that our poet were free from every imperfection. But the Divine Pro- 
vidence is not so prodigal of men of genius that the world can well afford to 
do injustice to one of them. As aseer of the True, and an artist of the 
Beautiful, what we are ready to call his deficiencies, may in some sort be 
to our advantage. Were he gifted with a more comprehensive, philosophic 
Insight, we might never have had from aA m the mnmortal among these poems, 
Were he aman of warmer and more spontaneous nature, and more thoroughly 
a poet, he could hardly have opened for us sO many avenues to transcen- 
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dental and spiritaal laws. Let us receive him, then, gratefully and friendly 
for what he is, and thank God, as if we are wise we shall, that we live in the 
age and country which have produced such a man! r or ourselves, per- 
sonally, we are free to confess that we owe him a debt not eas sy to be esti- 
mated ; and we know many who have ceased to follow him as a leader, who 
will make the same confession. 

We are not anxious to deny the errors, philosophical, theological, or hu- 
man, which can be charged upon this volume, in common with | every other 
that Mr. Emerson has put forth. We are ready to surrender them to those 
critics who haye a special vocation for discovering such sins, and punishing 
the sinners. Only let them be careful that they discover the deficiencies of 
the poet and not their own! Some of these deficiencies we have already 
at least hinted at. For the rest there are truths, to us of the very highest 
importance, which apparently lie without the scope of Mr. Emerson’s per- 
ceptions. We have a conviction that he would lose nothing could he but 
recognize the law of Solidarity in its extent and fulness, and the omnipres- 
ent order of ascending and descending degrees, world above world, life 
within life, from nature up to the imfinite, or come to understand the signifi- 
cance of the words Divine Humanity, and see that love, and not intel- 
lect, is the vital principle of the universe. We would that he were more a 
Realist, and that his poems were imbued with some higher spirit than the 
transcendental naturalism which pervades them. But what he is, he is; a 
man of most original, penetrating and beautiful genius. We cannot say 
that he is a great poet ; that title will somehow not apply. The whole 
tenor of our criticism must, we think, show that such distinction cannot be 
claimed for him. But this can be said : the whole range of our literature 
does not furnish his peer in depth of thought, or exhibit such ideals of 
beauty as can be found in this volume. 

There is one other point in Mr. Emerson’s writings on which we have 
not dwelt expressly, but which is, perhaps, sufficiently indicated by what 
we have said or hinted. We mean their position, and the position of their 
author—two inseparable things—toward the present age. Mr. Emerson is, 
in no sense, an actor in any branch of the great movement of the times. He 
is a critic, standing aloof alike from the churc h, the state, and society. 
Neither religion, politic s, nor reform, counts him in its ranks, but obedient 
to the impulses of his own moral and intellectual constitution, } he works 
singly at his own business. For ourselves, we do not presume to find fault 
with this. Eve ry man to his post, is our motto. Still we cannot look upon 
a book like the one in our hands, without a regret that such talents are not 
enlisted more in behalf of actual interests. We would that the poet stood 
very near to the throbbing heart of humanity, and were wholly inspired by 
the hich hopes with which the race is stirred. There is deep s adness in see ing 
a man of genius thus cold and lonely, amidst the momentous issues of an 
epoch like. the present. Goethe has been blamed because he was silent 
while the whole land was rousing itself to drive forth its invaders; but 
what shall be said of a man, who here in America, is a cool spectator of 
greater struggles than the world ever saw before? We have already an- 
swered this question. We must take him and his words for what they are, 
and above all, beware not to measure them by our standard but by his own. 
In so far as ‘he i is thus isolated he is not to be envied. The ic y mountain 
peak may glitter in the sunbe: ms, and be first to catch the starlight, but the 
hermit who climbs up to dwell in its caverns, purchases the joys of that 
solitude at an irrepar ab le cost. 

But we must stay our hand and yield our pages to themes less refined than 
poetry, leaving the other favors of our hype rborean friends till next month 
shall bring with it another number of our Review. 
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BOABDIL’'S DEPARTURE FROM GRANADA. 


A BALLAD. 


“ As they arrived at this eminence, the Moors paused involuntarily to take a last farewell gaze 
of their beloved city, which a few steps more would shut out to them forever. The heart of 
Boabdil, softened by misfortunes and overcharged with grief. could contain itself no longer :— 
“ Allah Acbar !—God is great!’ said he; but the words of resignation died upon his lips, and 
he barst into a flood of tears. His mother, the intrepid Sultana, Ayxa la Hona, was indignant at 
his weakness :—‘‘ You do well,” said she, “ to weep like a woman, for that which you failed to 
defend like a man.’’—Invina’s Conquest oF GRANADA. 


Kina Frerp’nanp's royal camp begirt 
Granada’s lofty domes ; 

And Spanish hearts throbbed high with pride— 
Nor pined for distant homes. 


They mused on those their arms had won 
On fair Granada’s hills ; 

Of grand Albambra’s tracery rare-— 
Of * Court of Lions’ ” rills. 


From grave Hidalgo’s vesture rich 
Flashed gems of orient ray ; 

And every fair and gorgeous string 
Shone there—to grace the day. 


King Ferd’nand sat with princely pomp 
Beside Queen Isabel, 

Who'd tender tears for Moorish griefs, 
Yet loved that conquest well. 


Could Grandees dream, in humble garb 
Behind that brilliant ring, 

Stood one whose fame could far outshine 
The fame of Spain’s great King ? 


E’en there stood he—a stately form— 
His full lip slightly eurled— 
lis dark eye flashing, half in scorn— 
The Donor of—a World!!!* 

* * * € 7: * * 

From old Granada’s lordly gates, 
There filed a mournful crowd, 

Of dark, stern warriors—lovely dames, 
With each her fair head bowed. 


The Moorish banner streamed aloft 
Upon the fragrant air, 

And bright, above its silken folds, 
The Crescent glimmered there. 


A kingly form passed out—he reined 
A white Arabian steed ; 

lis pow'rless hand could scarce restrain 
The fiery courser’s speed. 

* “ A man obscure and but little known followed the Court; he was melancholy and dejected 
in the midst of gencral rejoicings, and beheld with inditlerence—almost with contempt, the con- 
clusion of a conquest which swelled all hearts with jubilee. That man was Christopher Colum- 
bus.""—Jrving'’s Life of Columbus. 
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He paced between two royal dames*— 
One young—and heavenly fair! 
Who little recked of aught behind, 
But watched his saddened air. 


Zozayma shone as child of light ! 
Oh! fair her cheek, though fled 
The brilliant col’ring, which, erewhile, 
Had flushed it rosy red. 


The other dame had look of eld— 
An aspect stern and high ; 

Her proud soul spoke in lofty post, 
And keen, black Moorish eye. 


+ * * * * * * 


The cavalcade had gained the mount— 
Boabdil halted—vain 

Long—last—and lingering look—to cast 
To blest—lost home in Spain. 


Oh! vlorious was the sight that burst 
On those strained Moorish eyes, 
Of old Nevada's snow-capped heights, 

Commingling with the skies. 


And screening fair Granada’s hills— 
Her Vega’s orange trees— 

Her blue-waved Darro’s silv’ry streara 
Curled then by morning's breeze. 


He wrung his hands—his tears burst forth 
With many a sob and moan ; 

Stern Ayxa marked her mourning son, 
And said, in haughty tone : 


‘Tt well becomes you tears to shed— 
As weeps a woman fuir, 
For realm you could not hold like man— 


Pass on—the future dare !”’ 
* * a +. * * « 
Again he manned himself—again . 


He steeled his soul to bear ; 
Again the Moorish banners streamed 
On that bland, fragrant air. 


Again, along those vine-clad hills, 
Filed down that mournful crowd ; 
Some beat their breasts in wild despair, 
And some wept out aloud : 


While some on Ferd‘nand curses héaped— 
With mutt’ring lips they went ; 

And ever still, their eyes of fire 
Revengeful glances sent. 


art from Granada at the sam I ment as 
1 


o : + . . 1 
* I have taken poet's license in making Boabdil dep 
his family, instead of joining them as he really did, at a short distance from t 


surrendered its keys to King Ferdinand. 


1e city, after having 
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And on—and on—that sad band passed, 
To Purch’na’s Valley o'er; 
And seen in old Granada’s halls 
Was turban—never more!!! 
* * * * o * 7 
Within Granada’s lordly gates 
There filed, mid joyous ‘crowd, 
A princely pair, with banners fair, 
And Grandees high and proud. 


Blythe bells peeled out—melodious sounds 
Thr illed forth on ev’ry hand; 

And ev’ry heart, save one, was gay, 
In all that radiant band. 


So follows mirth on sorrow’s track ! 
Of sad Boabdil’s loss 

None thought—as on * La Valla’s” height 
Their Prelate reared the Cross!!! 


Then next, from that high Watch-Tow’r streamed 
The royal flag of Spain ; 

But never Moorish pennon waved 
From that high place again. 


Then rose the Te Deum grand to God! 
Then burst the cannon’s peal ! 
Whilst all th’ assembled voices cried— 
Ferd'nand! Isabel! Castile!!! 
ADA. 


TIMES AND LIFE OF MACHIAVELLI. 


Byron was wont to say that a world might be created with four of the 
greatest men of Italy. Dante and Galileo for the Sciences, Michel Angelo 
for the Arts, and Machiavelli for the Government. From the earliest period 
of her existence, Italy has been the birth-place of gigantic intellects. In 
every age she has possessed the privilege of engendering some mighty genius, 
that seemed destined to continue that glorious gal: ixy of noble minds, which 
from Cicero to Dante, from Dante to Galileo, h: ive rendered her so celebra- 
ted, and have spread so much light in every department of the intellectual 
world. No land on the face of the earth has more greatness to boast, than 
Italy ; none has engendered so many noble spirits; but at the same time, 
none has so many misfortunes to de plore, as many calamities to go through. 
Her c hil lren, animated by the most ardent love of liberty, appe -ared on the 
stage of the - irld like bright pli :nets in the darkness of night, to call the 
oppressed to break the fetters of tyrants, and form the mselves into one, and 
an independent family, The petty tyrants of that unhappy country thought 
nothing of throwing those noble spirits into a dungeon, or condemning 
them to a long exile, in order to hold up their ill-gotten power ; the Church, 
through the fear of her thunders, so dreaded in those times, forced them to 
ence; the inquisition put them to the torture; and thus, instead of praise 
and rewards, they neet with fetters and persecution, and not only their bodies, 
but their minds also were made to suffer the most horrible tortures. 


si] 
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Niccolo Machiavelli, the greatest political genius the world ever produ- 
ced, began life as a citizen and a politician in a time of wars and internal 
dissensions, while Italy was divided and torn to pieces by national and for- 
eiga princes, and the Italian republics had almost reached the last hour of 
their existence. The independence of the fair peninsula was about to depart 
to make room for an era of bondage and slavery. Spain, France and Ger- 
many, combined together to prevent the union of the Italian States, while 
jealous at the same time of each other, they divided and ravaged unhappy Italy, 
and constituted themselves the Protectors of her petty tyrants. The Church 
in Machiavelli's times was ruled by those monsters in human shape, Alex- 
ander VI, and the parricide Clement VII. 

Niccolo Machiavelli, generally called the Florentine Secretary, and the 
historian, was born in Florence in the year of our Lord 1469. His parent- 
age was poor at the time of his birth, thou; gh it had once been wealthy and 
distinguis hed. Machiavelli may be regi arded as the noblest spec imen of 
the Italian republican of the sixteenth century ; the champion of republican- 
ism and democratic principles; the unforgiving enemy of all kinds of tyran- 
ny, and the true friend of the people’s rights. In his early youth took 
place the conspiracy, called in history the conspiracy of the Pazzi, and the 
descent of Charles VIII. into ltaly, and his expedition ether the city of 
Florence. This last event awoke in his youthful mind an unconquerable 
hatred which accompanied him to his grave, against all kind of foreign domi- 
nation. French rule was particularly abhorrent to his patriotic soul. 

Machiavelli’s mother was a woman of high intellectual powers, and well 
constituted mind; an ornament to her family, her sex, andthe age in which 
she lived. This worthy mother, like the Roran Cornelia, early instilled in 
the young mind of her son those sacred principles of liberty and patriotism 
which so distinguished his future life. She instructed him in the condition 
of his country, and her vivid description of the iniquities which the tyrants 
of Italy pri acticed, in order to dominate upon her, produced in his mind a 
fruitful ine dignation. Thus this mother, worthy of such a son, by her whole- 
some education paved the way to the future greatness of the illustrious 
statesman. 

Machiavelli's preceptor was Marcellus Virgilius, a man of profound learn- 
ing; who, by the faithful discharge of this important duty, developed that 
mighty genius which was destined to shine with such sple ‘ador through the 
world, and entitled himself to the gratitude of all civilized nations. At the 
age of twenty-nine, Machiavelli was elected Secretary of State of the 
republic of Florence, in preference to numerous candidates, and for fifteen 
years filled that office with great credit to himself and his country. During 
this period, he was also entrusted with many other impart int places. T 0 
him was confided the Home and Foreign correspondence, the records of the 
proceedings and deliberations of the Councils, the registers of public trea- 
ties with foreign States and Princes, and the important and manifold duties 
were always discharged with faithfulness and ability. Entrusted several 
times with diplomatic missions, he constantly succeeded in securing the 
interests of his country; and the letters which he has left us bear witness to 
the truth of this assertion. Twice was he sent as Ambassador to the Court 
of Austria; four times to that of France, while Louis XII. then the reigning 
king, was the only powerful ally of the republic of Florence; twice to the 
Court of Rome under the Pontificate of Alexander the VI. and to the con- 
clave which elected Julius IL. ; besides visiting the Courts of several of the 
petty Italian sovereigns, and various republics. These diplomatic missions 
were very useful to Machiavelli in progress of time; for he was thus ena- 
bled to study the policy and cunning of those governments, the infamy and 
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mysteries of those monsters who, to maintain their power, did not scruple to 
sacrifice not only individuals, but entire populations to their unholy ambi- 
tion. In these Courts, where prisons, poisons and daggers formed the onl 
policy, y, Machiavelli drew his first ideas of his celebrated book, The Prin- 
cipe 

While acting as Ambassador of the Republic, Machiavelli was so poorly 
compens: ited, that we often find in his letters complaints to his government, 
and demands for a larger supply of money to be enabled to de fray indispen- 
sable expenses. In these times, as in our days, Ambassadors of Republics 
were scantily compensated ; thus forming a striking contrast with those of 
crowned heads, who receive immense salaries, and are allowed to revel in 
luxury and pleasure, while the poor people are starving for the want of the 
necessaries of life ! 

Machiavelli joined to capacities of the highest order the most ardent 
attachment to his country, and a pliant, practical mind, such as was re quired 
in those troublesome times. His labors were unlimited; now acting 
as Secretary of State ; then Ambassador to different Courts; now called to 
advise on most important affairs ; then dispatched against the ene my, or to 
visit the country in order to enlist troops, and superintend the means of 
defence. He introduced many reforms in the state, among which was the 
formation of the national militia,* and the dismissal of the mercenary troops. 
He saw with pain the power into the hands of the weak Soderini, and the 
passive neutrality adopted by the Republic in times which were growing 
every day more calamitous, and a fatal crisis seemed to threaten the exist- 
ence of Florence. Machiavelli made use of all his influence to prevent or 
retard at least the ruin of the Republic. 

The celebrated league of Cambray, originated with, and directed by Pope 
Julius If. had drawn into Italy foreign armies of every description and color, 
Under pretence of waging war against the Turk, the real object was to 
weaken the power of the Republic of Venice, while that of the Pope was to 
destroy the whole of the Italian Republics. 

A terrible calamity seemed to hang on the destinies of Florence. Ma- 
chiavelli exerted himself with all his might to save the liberty of his country, 
and though unsuccessful, it must be attributed, not to his want of capacity 
and energy, but to the turbulent spirit of his fellow-citizens, and to the 
troublesome, disastrous circumstances in which he was placed. Already a 
conspiracy existed in the very city, intended to overthrow the popular 
Government, and substitute in its place that of the Medici family; and this 
was also the work of the Pope, who was bitterly incensed at the Gonfalon- 
iere Soderini, for having espoused the French cause.t The Cardinal Medi- 
cis, having secured the assistance of Spain, through the payment of 40,000 
ducats, took posse ssion of the Government of Florence, and exiled the Gon- 
faloniere Soderini, who, by his incapacity, had brought about the ruin of 
the Republic. Some say that Machiavelli become converted to the new 
order of things; but admitting this to be true, we may justly suppose that 
he considered the revolution inevitable, and necessary. In it he had likely 
placed every hope of a more glorious future for the city of Florence. How- 
ever, one fact alone is sufficient to refute his detractor’s imputations; it is 
well known that after Soderini fell, Machiavelli was removed from his 
place as Secretary of State, exiled from the territory of the Republic, and 


* The militia was altogether national, according to the new ordinance, advised by Machia- 
velli—Sismondi, p. 403. 


t Independent of this reason, Jalio II. was incersed against Soderini for having given refuge 
to five C sedi als who, alarmed at the sudden death of one of their companions, had refused to 
follow the Pope to Bologna.—Sismondz, i., p. 127. 
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expressly forbidden to put his foot into the palace of the Government.— 
These facts ought to satisfy every unprejndiced man that Machiavelli did 
all in his power to save his country’s independence. 

The Florentine Republic was no longer what it had been. The race of 
its great men was laying cold in the grave ; Jerome Savonarola, the peo 
ple’s tribune—the reformer of morals and religion, had a short time before 
been placed among the martyrs whora Young Italy will one day place in 
the national Pantheon, for he suffered for the cause of liberty and justice, 
and died for truth. The Medicis, with the help of foreign armies, had tri- 
umphed ; liberty was lost ; tyranny was in the height of its power. Ma. 
chiavelli, in his exile, mourned over the misfortunes of his beloved country, 
and abandoned himself altogether to the muses and graver studies, T he 
great man floored for an instant, rises again, stronger than ever ; he is him- 
athers his forces, and findsin his studies consolation 
[t was in the rural retirement of San Casciano 
The Principe, his Discour- 


self once more; he g 
worthy of his great soul. 
that he composed his most celebrated works. 
ses on Livius, the Treatise on the Art of War, and the Florentine Histo- 
ries, were all produced in those days of leisure and solitude. Unuble to 
render himself useful to his country by deeds, he endeavored to lnsth ite 
her by his writings, and through these, he imparted to his countrymen im- 
portant lessons, intended to make them good and useful citizens. 

Under the new Government, every person respectable for talents or cha- 
racter was subject to persecution. Machiavelli had, of course, to share the 
fate common to all the great men of the unhappy peninsula ; and if he did 
not actually suffer martyrdom, many and cruel sufferings he had to encoun- 
ter. While he was quietly living in the retirement of his exile, with his 
wife Maria Corsini, and his five children, a conspiracy was discovered 
against the Medicean Government. Pietro Paolo Boscoli, one of the con- 
spirators, happened to lose a list containing the names of certain individuals 
well known for their devotion to the ancient state of things; and this acci- 
dent led to the presumption of the existence of a conspiracy against the life 
of John de Medici, who was the head of that powerful funily, and the only 
one that was to be dreaded. ‘The conspiracy, whether re: il or im: inary, 
was suppos sed to intend to do away with him while on his w ay to the con- 
clave, which elected him Pope, under the name of Leo X._ Boscoli, Agos- 
tino Capponi, (a name dear to Italy,) Nicolo Machiavelli and many other 
eminent citizens, were arrested and confined in the S/inche’s prisons. Bos- 
colo and Capponi were, after, decapitated, and Machiavelli was made to suf- 
fer the torture. And thus were, and are now, treated the zealous and emi- 
nent patriots of unhappy Italy, by the infamous agents of the most mon- 
strous tyranny! ‘Tortures, dungeons, and the gibbet, are the laurels which 
are allotted by despotic governments to superior merit. 

When released, Machiavelli, too poor to live in Florence, retired again 
to the country. These sad events, which can only be borne by an uncom- 
mon fortitude, give better evidence than his former fortune of the high 
moral character of this extraordinary man. 

Poor—unable to support a numerous family, Machiavelli had several 
times supplicated to be reinstated in his former oflice ; or, at least, to be 
granted some occupation which might enable him to earn his bread unpur- 
chased with shame and remorse. But his repeated applications met with 
no favor. One consolation, however, in the midst of so many sorrows, was 
left him—a consolation so dear to the poor and prostrated—that of true 
friendship. The high respect which his talents, and frank, affectionate dis- 
position commanded from everybody, secured to him, even in adversity, 
some true friends, throygh whose exertions he finally succeeded in conquer- 


. 
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ing the animosity of his enemies. Francesco Guicciardini, the celebrated 
historian, and Francesco Vettori, always kept an intimate ‘correspondence 
with him—even in the most dangerous times. In a letter to Vettori, Ma- 
chiavelli describes, in very touching words, his state of destitution—the 
tenor of his life, his occupations, his sorrows and hopes, and his endeay- 
ors to better his condition, and come again into active life-—‘‘ And for this 
reason,” says he, “I worry myself, and much longer I cannot remain in 
such a situation without becoming, for poverty, a destitute; and my faith 
should not be doubted, for having always preserved it inviolate, it is not 
likely I should at this time of life learn to contaminate it; and one, who 
like me, has been for forty-three years faithful and good, should not be sup- 
posed as capable of changing ni ture, and of my faith and goodness, my pre- 
sent destitution is the best proof,” 

Such complaints of the great man are painful to record, particularly 
when we take into consideration the great number of obscure and imbecile 
intriguers, who fattened on the throne of Medicis; selling to the largest 
bidder the interests of the country, while the true statesman, the pilaster of 
the Republic, was allowed to drag out a miserable existence in exile and 
want! But unfortunate ‘ly, such is ordinarily the fate of those countries 
which are ruled by de sspotismn ; they always fi lla prey to the greediness of 
low, vile and flattering courtiers. Removed for eight years from the public 
business, thoroughly engaged in his literary works, the mement had now 
arrived when Machiavelli was once more to be called to lend his powerful 
aid in carrying on the Government of Florence, by the very persons who, a 
short time before, had put him to the rack, and condemned him to exile. 
The Medicis themselves, although they might justly regard him as the 
greatest impediment to their schemes on the Re public ,a availed themselves 
of his talents on ma ny important occasions. Machiavelli advised Leo X., 
in the year 1520, to re-establish the Republic, as the only means and the 
only government that could preserve F rence from foreign invasicn and 
imminent ruin, Men, always unanimous, when they have to fight for their 
homes and firesides, are not so when they have to expose their lives for the 
interest and glory of their rulers. U nfortun: itely, his advice was disregard- 
ed. In the following year, Clement VII. dispate hed him as Legate to the 
Chapter of the Minor Friars, a mission not very agreeable to him. The 
object of this journey was to persuade the friars to m: ake a distinct province 
of the Florentine Re public, and to send a good preacher to the Metropolitan 
Church of Florence, It is amusing to peruse his writings concerning this 
journey, and to see how he ridiculed these monks; calling them liars, idle, 
useless to society, and only fit forthe dolce far niente. It was repugnant to 
his feelings, after having treated in the capacity of an Ambassador, with 
Kings and Emperors, to descend to treat with a chapter of idle and vicious 
friars. On this subject, an amusing correspondence took place between him 
and Guicciardini, then Governor of Modena. 

Machiavelli was, after this, sent to Venice on a ccmmercial missicn, and 
the credentials he took with him show the unbounded confidence that was 
placed in his character and great intellectual capacities. 

Charles the Fifth had cressed the Alps to invade Italy, and wage a war 
of conquest on the Papal states. The Pepe, the Florentines, the Venetians, 
and the French, join ied their arms to oppose his progress ; but the ill suc- 
cess of the campaign increased the difficulties of the peninsula. Italy was 
now in a most critical situation. Foreign despetism threatened her from 
every part of Europe. Tlorence stcod on the brink of the precipice, and 


* Letter of Nic. Machiavelli to T. Vettori, in Rome, Die 10, Decembris 1513. 
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thus was accelerated her fate. Machiavelli had strenuously opposed the 
war on the ground of expediency ; for he foresaw that should the allies be 
unsuccessful, the ruin of the Republic would immediately follow. But he 
was no longer at the head of the Government; his ungr: ateful country had 
given to traitors the place, that for her good he should have always occu- 
pied ; and he had the grief to live long enough to see the Republic changed 
into a monarchy. 

In these different circumstances, Clement VII. consulted Machiavellj 
and Guicciardini, on the means of fortifying and defending Florence; but 
all these preparations were superfluous, all these precautions were useless, 
Machiavelli, a man of practical experience, and not of illusions, gave such 
advice as suited those ruinous times, proposed the only measures that might 
have diverted the storm, sound, energetic measures. He advised that the 
popular Government should be restored; but in vain; the ambition of the 
Medicis was greater than their sense of danger, and they would not give up, 
Florence was destined to fall. Savonarola had predicted it; Machiavelli 
had clearly forseen it. Her ruin was inevitable; her last hour had sounded, 
The noble spirit of her former citizens, so ardent for their liberties, so jeal- 
ous of their independence, was no more; andthe dying eyes of the few 
patriots that still remained, could only shed tears on the calamitous future 
of their beloved country, on the ruins of that old and once prosperous 
Republic. 

Machiavelli's last days were sad indeed. He saw the imperial arms 
conquer the last efforts of Italian independence; he saw the pillage of Rome, 
and the plague ravage through unhappy F lorence. He died poor, as he lived. 


“ Avaro dell’onor, largo dell’oro.” 
Greedy of his honor, liberal of his gold. 


But if he could not leave to his children an inheritance of wealth, he left 
them one far superior, that of an eternal name and immortal glory. 

His son, Pietro Machiavelli, announcing to a friend his father’s decease, 
thus expresses himself:—“‘ Our father has left us in great destitution, as you 
are aware.” .He died the 22d July, 1527, wishing for his country ¢tempora 
meliora. 

Thus died Niccolo Machiavelli, Democratie laudator, tyrannidis sum- 
me inimicus,* the friend of the people,t the champion of Republicanism, 
and of the Italian independence.t He was buried in the Florentine Pan- 
theon, in the Church of St. Croce, in the vault of his family, where he 
remained for two centuries, forgotte n by his ungrateful country. Machia- 
velli loved Italy always in his heart, end for her was his last sigh. He was 
the first to preach and to try to carry into effect the doctrine of the Italian 
unity, which sooner or later must join the dispersed tribes of the Italian 
nation. 


* Alberico Gentile, Book IIT. De legationibus, Chap. 9 
t Bacon De Augumstian, Book 7. Chap. 2. 
t Rousseau. Contract Social, Book I1L, Chap 6. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND EMPIRE." 


Te appearance of an English life of the great French Emperor, written 
in a candid and truthful vein, is an epoch in historical lore. It is an evi- 
dence of a great advance in popular sentiment, in the right direction ; 
“that English literature is becoming emancip: ited from the trammels of 
party :’ that eminent writers look to the suffrage of the people, and the 
opinion of the great reading public for their reward, both in honor and 
profit, rather than to the patronage of government or the smiles of the aris- 
tocracy of the British Islands. From “the rapid growth of the population 
on this continent, it has come to be true that the number of intelligent 
readers of English literature is as large here as in Great Britain itself. 
Fifty years bac k, the standing of a writer depended upon the patronage of 
the ‘English aristocracy, and ‘his views must nec cessarily have been such as 
would obtain their endorsement. The English form of government and 
social structure was such as to make the fame of a writer dependant upon 
those privileged classes, which composed the majority of readers. ‘The 
government and its dependants gave the tone tothe press. ‘The case is now 
far different ; more than two-thirds of the readers of English books are re- 
publicans, with republican sympathies. The reading and thinking men on 
this side of the Atlantic were, but a few years since, not regarded. as a por- 
tion of that great tribunal of the Pustic, to which writers acknowledged 
a responsibility. An almost insurmountable reluctance to consider the Uni- 
ted States other than as dependant colonies, was manifest. America, its 
laws and literature, were not only regarded with contempt by the English 
press, but the fee ling was sedulous sly encouraged by the court and aristoc- 
racy, through fear of the influence which_re publican literature might exer- 
cise upon the remaining privileges of the nobles. To corrupt the press at 
home was an easy matter, and measurably so of American productions; a 
servile courting of En; alish patronage, has vitiated the writings of some of 
our most eminent men, No pains has ever been spared to denounce any 
emanation from the United States, which might exercise an influence in 
favor of free institutions. The English boast that the press is free ;— 
but is itso? On the other hand, has not the severe censorship of aristo- 
cratic jealousy more effectually c hained it to the car of despotism, than the 
most rigid laws could have done? The progress of reform in England, 
and the fact that English literature is to be transmitted to posterity, through 
millions of pure republicans upon this continent, have done much to eman- 
cipate the minds of historians. The servile flatterers of the aristocrats of 
the day, the eulogists of despotic institutions, fast fading into oblivion, can- 
not hope to retain a hold on posterity after those abuses are exploded, and 
the equality of man, with principles of self-government, have become the 
rule instead of the exception. The work of Hazlitt is almost the first 
English history which has emerged from the thick cloud of English preju- 
dice and aristocratic misrepresentation, to treat of the events of the 
French revolution in a truthful manner. The false position which Eng- 
land occupied through the wars of Napoleon, is an anomaly in history. It 

was the struggle of her court and aristoc racy against the advancement of 
liberal opinions throughout the world; and it presented the singular spec- 


* Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Hazlitt. Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
VOL. XX.—NO. CVII, 3 
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tacle of a mighty people, while boasting of the freedom of their institutions, 
making the most superhuman exertions to stifle the growth of popular free. 
dom generally, and to force France to retain the old feudal de potism, under 
which she had groaned for centuries. They were endeavoring to prevent 
France from domg that, which they themselves had done more than a cen. 
tury before; and what is more singular, the peo ple who were doing this, 
being duped by the court and aristocracy, supposed that they were “ de Sives. 
ing ure pe.” Military glory and naval triumphs dazzled their eyes, and 
attracted their attention from the facet, that every dollar the government bor. 
rowed was to support desp tism, and that every blow struck was on behalf 
of hereditary tyranny. ‘Twenty-five years of peace, and of patient submis 
sion to the debt created for those purposes, have given them cause and leis. 
ure to refleot upon the matter, and Mr. Hazlitt's book is an evidence that 
the scales have fallen from their eyes; that they see the miserable manner 
in which they were duped by the greatest quack in statesmanship the world 
ever knew. In 1640, the people of England, groaning under despotic 
swily, deposed and beheaded the first Charles, as they had a perfect right to 
do, Ina few years after the death of the able monarch that succeeded 
him, legitimacy was restored, In 1688 it was set aside by the people, and 
the House of Hanover substituted, From that time, down to the close of 
the Ieth ory: more liberty was, perhaps, enjoyed in England, than in 
any country « Kure pe. France, in all that time, labored under a despo 
tiem, to ty the horrors of Hlindoo servitude were comparative freedom, 
Without trial by jury, without means of justice, subjected to the most 
atrocious oppressions, in person and property, by the grand seigneurs, the 
position of a French subject was far less enviable than that of an Mgryptian 
fellah of the present day. The life of a peasant was less valued than that 
of a wild boar, and long centuries of tyranny had left him but little else of 
humanity than its form. A volume would searcely suffice to define all the 
oppress ions to which the Freneh subject was exposed ; and-how great soever 
were his wrongs, the sembli ince of justice was to be had only through the 
influence of the beauty of a female relation, or bribes in money, that were 
openly and shamelessly edmintstered. The Bastile was crowded with the 
victims of private animosity, consigned to loathsome dungeons by /ef(res-de- 
cachet, olbtamed trom a corrupt executive through favor or money. These 
victims, Blackstone states, numbered 15,000, in the mi/d reion of Louis 
XV. The number of men, women, and children, sent annually to the gal- 
leys and dungeons for smuggling salt, was near 4,000. Safety for persons 
and property there was nene ; and the social relations of the lower classes 


were expose “l to the debaucheries of the seigneurs; among the long cata 
St 
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logue of whose infamous “ reefs,” the “ barser de maries,” and the 
lence de grenonitles,”’ were at once the most odious and the most ridiculous. 
The nature of the latter, was a requirement on the peasants to beat con- 
stantly the waters of the marshy distriets, in order to keep silent the frogs, 
lest their croakings should disturb the lady of the seigneur during her con- 
finement. This duty might be commuted for a sum of money, or the de- 
linquent caught, and hung up without ceremony at the door of the grand 
seigneur. Is it to be wondered at, that a people who had suffered for cen- 
turies under such aristocratic teachings, should exhibit energy, not always 
guided by moderation, when liberty first burst upon them? Yet, down to 
the present time, the writers of England have sought to impute crime to 
that people for setting aside that government. The gold of England, that 
gold, to collect which, her people are now groaning in poverty, was paid 
by the English court to combined Europe, for the only object of foremg 
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back upon France those Bourbons, who had been the authors of those 
atrocities. 

The English revolution of 1688 had been the glory of her people and 
the boast of her statesmen, who had held up their constitution as a model 
to all nations. It is to be remarked that the liberties of the English people 
did not advance, from the accession of the House of Hanover, up to the 
time of the American revolution, Great corruption prevailed in the gov- 
ernment, and the aristocracy enjoyed by far the larger half of the national 
wealth. So long, however, as no country exceeded England in constitu- 
tional freedom, aristocratical privileges were in but little danger. The at- 
tempted oppression upon the American colonies resulted in their emanci- 
pation ; and nobly did many of the British statesmen espouse the cause of 
justice. Among these, the name of Edmund Burke stands pre-eminent. 
No sooner, however, was American independence recognized, than the re- 
yolutionary spirit made its appearance in Europe, The pe ople of England, 
having a just sense of the successful exercise of their own rights at the 
date of their revolution, sympathized heartily with the French. Not so, 
however, with the aristocracy; they saw, in the progressive movement of 
French liberty, danger totheir own unholy prerogatives ; and it was de- 
cided to aid the legitimate sovereign against the will of the people, with the 
whole force of the British empire. It is no doubt true, that the aid in men 
and money afforded by France to the United States, resulted in stimulating 
popular feeling there, and precipitating the revolution, The crowd of 
young officers, who, with Lafayette at their head, had fought for freedom here, 
and learned wisdom and studied democracy in the school of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Franklin, were a dangerous leaven to pour into the midst of 
suffering France. ‘The Bourbon tyrants were blinded to their own interests 
when they permitted it; and English statesmen, taking warning by their 
mistake, did not intend to repeat the error, by aiding revolutions in France. 
They declared for legitimacy against liberty. ‘How to make the British public 
renounce their principles and lend their aid to the putting down of a people 
struggling to be free, was the problem. The press presented the means, 
and Kdmund Burke condescended to become the hired instrument, in the 
hands of a corrupt government, to delude the people, and to cajole them 
into the belief, that foreing back a “ legitimate” tyrant upon the French, was 
“delivering Europe.” The defender of American independence became 
the calumniator of French freedom, the eulogist of their oppressors, and 
the whining sentimentalist over the ‘age of chivalry.” The birth of free- 
dom, the advancement of the race, the emancipation of a great people, or 
the progress of human liberty, ceased to be of importance, as compared 
with the “age of chivalry.” 

“He strewed the flowers of his rhetoric over the rotten carcase of corrup- 
tion; by his tropes and figures so dazzled both the ignorant and the 
learned, that they could not distinguish the shades between liberty and 
licentiousness, between anarchy and despotism; gave a romantic and novel 
ar tothe whole question ; proved that slavery was a very chivalrous senti- 
ment; that reason and prejudice were at bottom very much alike; that the 
Queen of France was a very beautiful vision; and that there was nothing 
so vile and sordid as useful knowledge and practical improve ment; a crazy, 
obsolete government was metamorphosed into an object of fancied awe and 
veneration, like a mouldering Gothic ruin, which, however delightful to 
look at or read of, is not at all pleasant to live under.”’ 

This book, written for this object, was, we are told, bound in red mo- 
rocco, presented by the king to his friends, as ‘‘a book which every gentle- 
man ought to read.” ‘There were not wanting able writers on the side of 
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popular rights, and the flowery fictions of Burke were severely tried in the 
crucible of ‘‘common sense.”’ ‘homas Paine was, doubtless, one of the 
ablest opponents of Burke; and the proof that that was the case, was fur. 
nished in the fact that he alone was prosecuted by the government. ‘I he 
freedom of the press, at that time, meant the privilege of praising the gov- 
ernment only. ‘The demand for Mr. Paine’s pe imphle t was such, that no way 
was left for the government to check its circulation, but by a prosecution of 
the author, and enjoining the publication for an allege d libel on the Parlia- 
ment, in asserting that it was obedient to the minister. 

We find the king in person turned colporteur to disseminate Mr. Burke’s 
book ; and the attorney-general prosecuting Mr. Paine for a successful re 
futation of its prince iples. This is atype of what has ever since prevail- 
ed, viz. the court circles patronize, and the daily press praise, all the works 
of a servile tendency, and denounce unceasingly all that advocate the 
rights of the people. From the message of the President, down to the 
vaporings of the daily press, nothing that emanates from the United States 
finds favor in Engl: ind, but that which gives evidence against the successful 
working of democratic institutions. It is true Mr. Burke’s book obtained 
for him a great reputation for statesmanship ; and for two reasons—one was 
because that aristoc racy, for whom it was written, formed at that time the 
English reading public, and they gare it a reputation ; and secondly, the 
events he predicted were brought about by the same gold that caus sed the 
production of his book. When the E nglish revolution took place, there 
was no coalition of assembled Europe, combining with the emigrant nobles, 
to threaten counter-revolution and its horrors, while paid emissaries spread 
panic among the people, and promoted discord in the national councils. In 
France, this was the case. The gold of England produced and paid coali- 
tion after coalition; supported myriads of spies and emissaries, and bought 
up thousands of traitors. ‘The massacres in the French prisons never would 
have taken place but for the panic engendered through the machinations of 
England. It was the system of corruption and fraud, practiced by the Eng- 
lish government, working upon the fears of a people emancipated for the 
moment, that produced those deplorable scenes, which were held up by her 
writers as the inevitable consequences of democratic institutions. E ery 
spasmodic action of the Parisian populace was the reflex of the movements 
of Englind : the influence of vague fears upon the minds of a people unused 
to freedom. It was England that gave birth to the ‘‘ Reign of error’ in 
France. The “terror” of the politicians was the fear of Robespierre ; the 
“ terror’ of the people, was that of a counter-revolution by En, glish influence ; 
on this latter alone was based the power of the committees. England fur- 
nished the platform on which Robespierre stood with his axe. Her writers 
then failed not to hold up these events as unparalleled in history, and her 
historians have since continued the clamor against those occurrences, as in- 
separable from democratic institutions ; when, in fact, they were the direct 
resultsof monarchical manceuvres. After all, if we look calmly back at those 
times, and compare them with the condition of the people, under the Bour- 
bon tyrants, we shall be struck with the fact, that the people of France were 
never so well off before the revolution, nor have they been since IS15, as 
they were precisely at that time of the Reign of Terror. It is true, that 
there was a scarcity of food, but that resulted partially from the operations 
of English agents. The people were, however, entirely free in their per- 
sons and property. They were disenthralled from the de basing servitude 
and physical oppression that they had endured from the seigneur. Agricul- 
ture was released from game laws, which forbade weeding, hoeing, manur 
ing, mowing hay at certain seasons, &c. &c., lest birds should be injured, or 
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their flavor impaired ; and the farmers were released from forced labor in a 
thousand shapes, that had left them but little time to labor on their own ac- 
count. The salt tax, which had required every person to buy seven Ibs. 
per annum, at a high rate, was abolished. Personal liberty of all kinds was 
enjoyed to a greater extent than ever before ; and moreover, justice in law 
courts was to be had by all. Itis true, that some 4,000 turbulent politicians 
lost their heads, through mutual strife for the new ly acquired power, but 
that was not equal to the number of lives forfeited, in a single year, under 
the Bourbons, for violation of the salt tax alone. T he Bastile swallowed up 
annually a still greater number for no offence whatever, under those princes 

whom England was spending her strength to force back upon France, in 
order to relieve it from that reign of terror which it had itself produced. 
England being thus placed in a false position, exerted herself to justify 
her conduct through the press. Her immense wealth enabled her, after 
twenty years’ struggle, aided by the snows of Russia, to succeed, and 
legitimacy was restored to France. How sedulously have English writers 
since labored to hide the foul conduct of that government. The people 
of England, for thirty years, have groaned under a debt of £800,000,000 ; 
incurred for what? ‘To prevent the progress of freedom on the continent 
of Europe. Mr. Alison in his work, called a history of Europe, but which 
is actually a special pleading for aristocrats and aristocratic institutions— 
a work written to flatter the evanescent institutions of the day, and to 
perish with them, states the truth of the causes of the first coalition against 
France. After describing the manner in which old difficulties had been 
settled between England and other powers, he states : 


“ This general and rapid pacification of Europe, this stilling of so many passions, 
and allaying of so many jealousies, was not the result of accident. It arose from 
the general consternation which the rapid progress of the French Revolution oc- 
casioned, and the clear perception which all the cabinets now began to have of the im- 
minent danger to every setiled institution, from the contagion of us principles.” 


The subversions of the monstrous atrocities to which we have alluded in 
France, would, it was feared, produce reforms in Europe. The petty 
tyrants of Germ: iny, who sold their subjects to England at so much per head, 
to fight in America, might be de ‘prived of that right, through the operation 
of public opinion. The inquisition of Spain, and the blood-cemented dun- 
geons of Venice, were all in danger. ‘To save these, among a thousand 
other “ venerable institutions,” England went to war, affording 2 a melancholy 
picture of the influence of aristocratic prejudices upon the passions of a 
people. The genius of Napoleon, and the strength of a holy cause, baffled 
the assembled tyrants of Europe, held together by the gold of England. 
The mission of Napoleon was, armed with the democratic energy of revolu- 
tionary France, to emancipate the people of Europe from the feudal oppres- 
sion of ages, and the work was perfected, notwithstanding the opposition of 
Great Britain. Her writers have had before them the hard task of seeking 
to justify her iniquitous conduct, and soothing the people, restive under the 
debt which grew out of it. To do so, it has been necessary to malign the 
French emperor in every possible way. His character, public and private, 
has been unscrupulously assailed ; the worst motives ascribed to the most 
justifiable actions; even his personal courage has been doubted, and his 
great military genius attempted to be undervalued. The manifest injustice 
which he has received at the hands of all English writers, including the ro- 
mance of Alison, was the cause of the undertaking of Mr. Hazlitt, which 
has been so ably perfected. Identified, as the book is, with truth, and the 
progress of just principles, it will outlive the more elaborate so-called histo- 
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ries, which have sought rather to delude the present age, than to inform 
posterity. 

The early career of Bonaparte was identified with the movement of = 
people. He was called into action to defend the rights of the French 
ple from the interference of Europe, under the dictation of E ngland. The 
masterly genius displayed in the Italian campaigns, fixed the attention of 
the world, and established the French republic. After the deliverance of 
Italy, in dictating terms to Austria, the negotiator of the latter power in- 
serted a clause acknowledging the republic. ‘‘ Strike that out,’’ said Bona- 
parte, “the republic is like the sun above the heavens; none but the blind 
refuse to see it!’ It was the surpassing genius and vigor of that extraor- 
dinary man that cleared away the clouds, and allowed the sun of human 
rights to shine with full effulgence upon benighted Europe. That which 
had been a chaotic struggle assumed form and order, and the independence 
of republican France became a “‘ great fact.” Such results could never be 
forgiven by those legitimates, who poured forth their blood and treasure to 
enslave Europe. 

The English historians have taken occasion to condemn, with great en- 
ergy, what “they call the “ robberies of the French,” in levying works of art 
from the conquered countries. On the occaston ‘of the ci apitulation of the 
Duke of Parma, the surrender of the celebrated picture of St. Jerome was 
required by the conqueror. ‘The Duke offered £30,000 for it, but it 
was refused. On this subject, Alison indulges in the following lachrymose 
strain : 

“Certainly it is impossible to condemn too strongly a use of the powers of con- 
guest, which extends the ravages of war into the peaceful domain of the fine arts ; 
which transplants the monuments of genius from the regions where they have 
arisen, and where they canbe rightly appreciated, to those where they are exotics, 
and where they cannot be understood,”’ &c. 


This species of sentimentality is very properly denounced by Mr. Hazlitt, 


as follows : 

“Once more as to the charge of robbery and plander; all the collections of 
Europe answer it, for they are composed of works by the same masters. If these 
works were, heir looms, and sacred to the soil where they grew, they could not be 
removed. What is subject of barter and sale in time of peace, may be reckoned 
among the spoils of war. The Cartoons and Elgin marbles answer it. That 
these pictures were received in lieu of other contributions, is proved by this, that 
£80,000 were offered for the restoration of the St. Jerome, and refused. If the 
army agents had had their way, we should have heard nothing of the robbery, be- 
cause we ourselves should have liked to have pocketed the same sum. We, who 
transfer whole people, and bombard peaceful towns, talk at our ease about rapine 
and sacrilege committed on statues and pictures, because they offer no tempta- 
tion te our cupidity.” 


This is a common-sense view of the matter, however much aristocratic 
spite may be indulged, by declaiming against the morality of the transaction. 
Perhaps, however, no part of Napoleon’s operations received a greater mea- 
sure of abuse from English writers, than the war contributions levied upon 
conquered countries. Alison lets slip no opportunity of sentimentalising 
over his own exaggerated statements in relation to them, as follows : 


* At the same time, enormous contributions, amounting to the stupendous, and 
if not proved by authentic documents, incredible sum of siz hundred millions of 
francs, or twenty-four millions sterling, were imposed on the countries which had 
been the seat of war, between the Rhine and the Nieman: a sum at least equal to 
a hundred million sterling in Great Britain, when the difference in the value of 
money, and the wealth of the two states, are taken into consideration.” 
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The work is filled with statements of this nature, with the absurd and 
silly estimate of the value of money, according to the wealth of England! 
as compared withGermany. The greatest falsehood of the statements con- 
sists, however, in the swppressio vert, What was the case? Napoleon, at 
the head of the French government, was sincerely desirous of peace. All 
the countries of Europe were unable to carry on war ; ; England alone being 
exempt from the raveges of actual war, would not m ake pe: ice on any terms, 
because she was determined to maintain possession of Malta, and other 
colonies that she had seized, and which she had stipulated, by signed trea- 
ties, to relinquish. ‘The English minister exerted his whole talent at in- 
trigue—and that was not small—to keep the armies of Europe afoot by sub- 
sidies. For that object Britain poured out money and munitions of war 
with a lavish hand. The quantity of war materials given by England to 
the various powers of the continent, Mr. Porter, in the “ Progress of the 
Nation,”’ informs us, can never be ascertained, “ owing to the complicat- 
ed form in which the public accounts were then rendered to Parliament.’ 
In one year, the value of those arms and stores were £1,582,045, of 
which Germany received one-half. The public accounts show the sums, 
in actual money, given by Great Britain, to be as follows :—Germany, 
£39,394,000; Spain, £5,101,000; Portugal, £9,331,000; Russia, £5,- 
309,000; total, 59,135,000. Now if, according to the veracious Mr. Ali- 
son, the £24,000,000 extracted by Bonaparte from the countries between 
the Rhine and the Nieman, were equal to £100,000,000 sterling in Eng- 
land, then, in round numbers, the forty millions that those countries re- 
ceived from Great Britain, must have been equal ‘to £160,000,000 in 
England; consequently, those countries were gainers to the extent of 
£60,000,000, independently of the munitions of war furnished by England, 
and which, seized by Bonaparte, were considered as losses to ‘Germany ! 
This certainly is a most singular passage of history. England safe from, as 
it were, personal injury, employed her time in organising armies to attack 
France. She sent over large quantities of the munitions of war, and inor- 
dinate sums of money to keep the troops afoot. The resistless blows of 
Napoleon dispersed the armies, broke up the coalition, and he then levied 
upon the conquered states sums far less than those which they had receive 
from England as a bribe to make war on him. English historians then fill 
the world with their cries about the se verity and injustice of the tyrant 

The system of falsification and calumny runs through nearly all the Eng- 
lish histories of the events on the continent; and to American dependence 
on English versions of the occurrences of the early part of the present cen- 
tury, must be ascribed the false views generally entertained here of Euro- 
pean politics. As the English government sided with tyranny against po- 
pular rights, so have her writers “defended the rulers and m: iligned the peo- 
ple. The currency of those writings on this continent have led a republi- 
can people to reg: urd with complacency, if not with favor, the most objec- 
tionable governments of Europe, and to place a very false estimate upon the 
agency of England in the progress of events. T he true position of Great 
Britain in relation to the affairs of the continent is coming rapidly to be 
understood. The delusive mists which were thrown around her conduct 
are passing away, and she will stand exposed in her deformity. Equally 
short-lived must be the meretricious reputation which a combination of 
chances and a lavish expenditure of gold produced for Wellington. Had 
her parasite writers been content to claim for him the character of a good 
soldier merely,—one successful by the result of chances over which he had 
no control, and which counteracted his own blunders, posterity would per- 
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haps not dispute the claim; but when, in the weakness of a silly vanity, 
they attempt to place a narrow-minded martinet of ‘‘ one-idea,’’ w hose only 
principles are servility to his sovereign, contempt and hatred for the people, 
and a most rancourous envy of superior reputation, beside the Emperor of the 
French, they awaken alike the indignation andrigorous judgment of the think. 
ing public. Of the great power of mind requisite for those stupendous com- 
binations which distinguished the campaigns of Napoleon and some of his 
marshals, the operations of Wellington afiord no evidence ; and the atte mpt 
of English writers to make a great man of material so me agre is illustrative 
of a German fable: To the effect that a highly respectable goose was ob- 
served ostentatiously quacking over one of its goslings, which was stretching 
its neck with a peculiarly pompous and aw kward grimace. To an inquiry 
as to the cause of such remarkable conduct, the goose replied, that she 
thought her young, in length of neck and grace of carriage, was equal to 
any of the swans in a neighboring pond. T'his drew forth the laughter and 
reproof of the bystander, who remarked, that she made a very ugly goose of 
herself, and was no swan after all. T'oone who impartially weighs the ope- 
rations of Wellington in the Peninsula with the movements of his adver- 
saries, it becomes “evident that, beyond the immediate detail of the army, 
the man was without capacity; and under a deceptive appearance of stern 
integrity, was concealed talents for intrigue and bribery that bring him 
much nearer the levei of Santa Anna th: in that of Na ras That the pas- 
sage of Douro, for which his ‘ boldness” has been celebrated, was the re- 
sult of pre-concerted arrangement with treacherous French officers, no one 
can presume to doubt. Napier, in the History of the Peninsular War, gives 
the details of the conspiracy commenced in the middle of April, 1809, on 
the part of the French malcontents in Oporto, to seize Soult and deliver 
him up to the English. D’Argenton, the French traitor, was in almost daily 
communication with Wellington up to te 9th of May, when he was arrested, 
and Soult discovered that the conspiracy existed, but was ignorant of its ex- 
tent. Soult, struggling in the midst of the greatest difficulties, and sur- 
rounded by traitors, had his attention turned by false representations from 
the real point of passage. The English ge neral, through treachery, had 
greater command of the river than Soult. Napier states: ‘* The conspira- 
tors were, however, busy. His (Soult’s) orders were neglected, or only 
half-obeyed; and false reports of their execution reached him.” ‘That the 
river was not watched or guarded, Wellington knew perfectly well. Hence, 
when boats were collected, he gave orders to commence the passage. On 
that and similar acts rests Wellington’s reputation for boldness of enterprise. 
The Waterloo compaign is no exception to the system of treachery and 
the corruption of British gold, on which he depended to supply his own 
want of capacity. The F rench Emperor, dependant only on his own great 
genius, had, by a masterly movement, invaded the Netherlands in a manner 
to separate the allies and force them upon separate lines of retreat. Wel- 
lington was surprised amid his fiddlers, where he was waiting advice from 
Fouché by which to govern his actions. As a General he was utterly and 
shamefully defeated. The steadiness and bravery of those English whom 
he has since spent 30 years in trying to oppress, sustained the encounter 
until the Germans gave him the victory. Yet he alone, of all others, has 
had the credit of the affair ; or, in the words of Byron, 


“Tf yon have acted once a generous part, 

The world—not the world's master, will decide ; 
And I shall be delighted to learn who, 
Save you aud yours, have gained by Waterloo.” 
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+ * * * * * 
“And swallowing eulogy much more than satire, he 
May like beiag praised for eve: y lucky blunder ; 

Called ‘ Saviour of the Nations’ not yet saved, 

And Europe’s liberator still enslaved.” 


For the rest, every enterprise undertaken by him was marked by the 

rossest blunders, which his historians undertake to excuse by pleading the 
difficulty of his situation. According to his apologists the Spaniards were 
more hostile to the English thanthe French. The c campaign of Talavera is 
an instance. At the time Wellington was on the Douro, in the latter part 

of May, Napoleon was at Ratisbon, in the heart of Germany. On the 30th 
of June, Soult received from him a despatch, stating, 


“ Wellesley will probably advance by the Tagus, against Madrid ; in that case, 
pass the mountains, fall on his flank and rear, and crush him.” 


“ Even at that distance,” says Napier, ‘‘ and without other information 
than what his own sagacity supplied, this all-knowing soldier foresaw the 
leading operation as soon, and as certainly as those who projected them.” 

Before Madrid, at the head of the Tagus, stood King Joseph, with 
Marshals Victor and Jourdan; at Salamanca was Soult, supported by 
Ney. Utterly ignorant of all this, Wellington ran right into the trap 
set for him by Napoleon, who was busy with his own great operations 
in Germany. Wellington and the English army marched blundering up 
the country, with the Tagus on his right and the mountains on his ‘left, 
leaving on his flank Soult with an overwhelming force, until he forced 
the 'rench under Joseph at Talavera. But for the disobedience of Ney, 
growing out of jealousy of Soult, and the silly vanity of Joseph, nothing 
could have saved Wellington and his force from utter destruction. The 
mistakes of Victor allowed the inherent brav ery of the English troops 
to triumph in the battle of Talavera, in spite of their general, and en- 
abled him to escape across the Tagus from the torrent that was about 
to overwhelm him, The English army was composed of the same ma- 
teriel that triumphed at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma. The 
perverse stupidity of an aristocratic officer could not deprive them of 
that, notwithstanding that no private might hope for promotion under 
the unjust laws of England. Nevertheless, the valor of the troops at 
Talavera served to gild the fame of the general, notwithstanding his 
own blunders, which are ascribed to the bad conduct of the Spaniards, 
in not keeping him informed of the position of the French. The latter, 
however, did not depend upon the Spaniarde to be informed of the 
whe ‘reabouts of the English. Napier states, ‘“‘ That Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley’s error was not fatal, is to be attributed to three causes: Ist. The 
reluctance of Marshal Ney to quit Astorga; 2d. The march of the 
5th corps upon Villa Costin instead of Salamanca; and 3d. The vehe- 
mence with which Victor urged the battle of Talavera ;—in short, the 
jealousy among the Marshals, and the undecided temper of the king.” 

In all his projects, fortuitous circumstances saved him from the de- 
struction that his incapacity invited. Yet the valor of the troops has 
imparted to him a glory by no means his own. Napier, who is, perhaps, 
the most candid of English military writers, records an anecdote, which 
betrays the contempt for himself with which W ellington ever inspired 
those about him, as follows ;: 


‘Tn a former part of this work it has been observed, that even the confirmed 
reputation of Wellington could not protect him from the vanity and presumption 
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of subordinate officers. The allusion fixes here, knowing that the most direct 
road was impassable, he had directed the divisions by another road, longer, and 
apparently, more difficult; this seemed such an extraordinary proceeding to some 
general officers, that, after consulting together they deemed their commander unfit 
to conduct the army, and led their troops, by what appeared to them, the fittest 
line of retreat.”— Peninsular Wars, page 403, vol. 4. 

These persons were wrong, and Wellington appeared to be right in 
that instance. But the anecdote speaks volumes. He had been three 
years in command of that army; and so far had he failed to acquire that 
ascendency over others, which is characteristic of great men, that a coun- 
cil of officers voted him unfit to command the army ! Contrast this with the 
perfect moral ascendency which Napoleon and his chiefs exerted over their 
men, and the unswerving confidence which they commanded from subor- 
dinates by force of character, and the hollowness of the pretensions of 
the British general to greatness becomes apparent. Had he been in the 
service of Bonaparte, he would have been appreciated for his dogged 
obstinacy and unintelligent perseverance, but would never have been 
entrusted with important operations. Thirty years of peace has served 
to convince his most ardent admirers that he has lived too long for his 
own good. Perhaps the most contemptible member of the House of 
Lords, as far as talents goes, he has served but as the fugle-man of the 
high tories. When it is necessary to show a stubborn resistance to the 
rights of the people, the man, Wellington, is there, with proxies in his 
pocket, to resist all concession to the last. Every movement towards 
reform, every effort to benefit the condition of the people, particularly 
those of Ireland, has been met by that ingrained tyrant with the most 
strenuous resistance; and down tothe moment of absolute starvation last 
year, he resisted the opening of the ports for the importation of grain. 

While enjoying his own vast revenues, plundered from the people, he 
denied to his suffering countrymen the poor boon of a mitigated tax 
upon bread. Again, to quote Byron, how prophetic were the following 


lines : 


“T’ve done. Now go and dine from off the plate 
Presented by the Prince of Brazils, 
And send the sentinel before your gate,* 
A slice or two from your luxurious meals ; 
He fonght, but has not fed so well of late ; 
Some hunger, too, they say the people feels ; 
There is no doubt that you deserve your ration, 
3ut pray give back a little to the nation.” 


The time is now approaching when he, and such as he, must ‘‘ give 
back to the ration.” In Europe, ‘ legitimacy’s crutch,’’ which was “ re- 
paired” at such enormous cost by Engla ind, is fast giving way, and 
public Opinion will purge the press of its errors. The noble work of 
Mr. Hazlitt is the first English production which seeks to test the 
events of that stirring period, and the acts of the leading men, by the 
great principles of hamen rights, and in so doing he does justice alike 
to England’s chiefs and the French people. His judgment is that which 
will he ratified by posterity, and will stand the test of time ; and the 
book will, doubtless, meet that extensive sale which it merits. 


for Lord Wellington's hounds. Twas 


* “ We were sent to break biscuit. and make a mess 
» broke the 


very hungry, and thought it a good job at the time, as we got our own fill while we 
biscuit—a thing I had not got for some days.’'—Journal of a Soldier of the Tist Regt., in the 


War in Spain. 
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THOUGHTS OF A PENSIVE HOUR. 


How intimately do our common wants, 

And simple household acts of every day, 

Connect us each with each! We scarce can turn, 
Within the little circle of our home, 

But something bids us send our hearts abroad 
With world-embracing love. The very food 

With which we satisfy our appetites, 

Cries to us of the sweat and toil endured 

By poorer, yet not less our fellow-men. 

And how the graceful superfluities, 

Which elevate our senses into tastes, 

And make a palace of four whitewashed walls, 
Turn to us from their love-appointed nooks, 

As if elate in their high genius birth, 

And ask of us triumphant questioning ;— 
**Could’st thou have chiselled this divinest bust, 

Or this immortal picture have designed ? 

Could thy brain have achieved these living thoughts, 
Or, into characters of harmony, 

Thy soul have breathed?” 


Thus, by a subtle chain, 
Whose links are Taste and Beauty, are we bound; 
And by the luxuries of tasteful life, 
No less than by our daily wants, are we 
Constrained to honor the divine command, 
‘* Love ove another!” Words in love enjoined— 
How lightly heeded, when the proud, rich man, 
Thinks his poor brother for his slavish toil, 
O’erpaid by little of his darling gold! 
While he avenges his long-garnered wrongs, 
By gloomy hatred of the great rich man. 


Shall the Prince scorn the Loomsman ?—or but deem 
Him level with the humble worm, who yields 

Jis silken treasure to his menial hands— 

Yet, feel himself but half a king, devoid 

Of the piled velvet, which enrobes his limbs— 
The gorgeous hangings of the palace walls— 

The faultless hose, of lacquey, page, and lord— 
The courtly rustlings of the silken trains, 

Which make to vulgar eyes each dame a queen— 
The perfect cushion of the regal chair— 

The graceful banners of the festal show— 

The splendid trappings of the martial steed— 
The curtained canopy—the couch—the throne— 
In truth, small homage do the crowd bestow, 
Save to the glittering show, the silken pomp, 
Joint work of artificer and of worm! 

- * ‘ 4 * ® 
A little love is better than much gold ; 

And sympathy—would we but hear her voice,— 
Would call from heart to heart, and bid us make 
Of earth a heaven, and harmony, where now 
Reigns strife, and fear, and deadly enmity. 
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A little sterling sympathy would melt 
The poor man’s heart to kind humility, 
Far easier than heaps of sterling gold. 


The great desire sympathetic hearts 

To beat with theirs in gentle unison ; 
But the poor, lowly ones of earth, demand 
The hearts of others, as their daily bread, 
And for them bend in gratitude to God. 


$n 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY.” 


Tue great central valley of the northern continent of America, has for 
centuries been, not only an object of attention to the civilized world, but, 
directly and indirectly, it has exerted the profoundest influence upon the 
destinies of European nations, the three most powerful of which have suc- 
cessively contended for its mastery, and with equal success. Their claims, 
colonies, and possessions have, one after the other, been swallowed up in 
the great American nation, which is even now completing the expulsion of 
the Spanish power from this continent. This great valley, in favor of the 
value of which, each nation that has penetr: ated into it, has entertained the 
most sanguine ideas, forms, as it were, a great amphitheatre, walled on the 
east by the Alleghany, and on the west by the Rocky Mountains. It con- 
tains 1,590,000 square miles of area, and is traversed in its whole length by 
the Mississippi, which, with its tributary streams, drains the mighty surface 
into the Gulf of Mexico. The exterior of this great basin on the east is oc- 
cupied by the Atlantic States of the Union, spread over a strip averaging 
100 miles breadth, from the ocean to the Allegh: any ridge, and 1200 miles 
in length, comprising 120,000 square miles of Atlantic coast. On the 
Pacific, the average Repeats. from the Rocky Mountains to the ocean, is 

759 miles, and the len; gth 2,700 miles, embraci ing 2,025,000 square miles ; 
but a large portion of its surface i is unavailable for agriculture. ‘The vast 
valley of “the Mississippi i is everywhere teeming with natural wealth, and in- 
viting the industry of the hardy immigrants. 

From the first discovery of this continent, all the nations of Europe 
seemed deeply impressed with the idea that great wealth and power were 
one day to be connected with the fertile soil drained by the ‘father of 
waters.” In the early part of the 16th century the Spaniards, stimulated 
by their success in Mexico, used great and repeated exertions to penetrate 
the gloomy wilderness from the South, in search of the precious metals; and 
ages after those hopes had proved delusive, they clung with tenacity to the 
provinces they had overrun. From the North, the adventurous French, led 
by those C; atholic missionaries to whom the world has been much indebted 
for explorations on this continent, discovered the head waters of the Missis- 


* History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of the Mississippi by the three great 
European Powers, Spain, France and Great Britain, and the subsequent occupation, settlement 
and extension of civil government by the United States, until the year 1546. By John W. Mo- 
nette, M.D. 2 vols. Harper Brothers. 
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sippi and its tributaries, and followed them southward, until they encountered 
the posts of the Spaniards, Following these religious pioneers, who point- 
ed the way, the French formed settlements through the IIlinois country, 
laying the foundation of that St. Louis, which one day is to be, perhaps, the 
capital of an empire of two hundred millions of souls. The hardy enter- 

rize and steady industry of the French settlers first drew from the virgin 
soil of the Wabash and Illinois the real wealth of the new continent. It is 
curious that, while the colonies of the French and Spanish were formed by 
the most hardy enterprize and self-sacrificing devotion, the domains of the 
British in the great valley, were, for the most part, the result of the knavery, 
fraud and violence of the British government. The progress of these settle- 
ments, the heroism, sufferings and adventures of the early settlers, are faith- 
fully and well delineated in the volumes mentioned at the head of this arti- 
cle. Mr. Monette has, in a true spirit of American nationality, described in 
a clear and interesting manner, the military colonies of the Spaniards, the 
peaceful and industrious settlements of the French, and the mixed character 
of the British progress. ‘That grasping and venal government, from the ear- 
liest times down to the settlement of the Oregon, pursued a uniform system of 
buying up the reports of foreign discoverers, and making them the basis for 
unjust claims on the rights of others, which she failed not to back up with 
bullying and violence. It is remarkable that the pretensions of all three of 
these nations have been swallowed up in the astonishing progress of the 
great American people. The British claims in the valley were extinguished 
by the indomitable spirit of our fathers; and the operation of free insti- 
tutions, in giving play to Anglo-Saxon energies, is signally made apparent 
in the fact that the Spanish settlements on the South, and the French set- 
tlements on the Ohio and Mississippi, remained stationary for more than one 
hundred years, until the population of the old Atlantic States crowning the 
Alleghanies, poured down into the valley in torrents, overrunning the coun- 
tries and swarming around settlements of centuries duration, overwhelmed 
them in the general progress, and wrested from France and Spain the fair 
territory that they had so long neglected to improve, and the value of 
which had been so misunderstood. 

‘The great valley is remarkable for having been the basis and theatre of 
the most stupendous and disastrous paper schemes known to history. The 
first was that of John Law, being the celebrated ‘‘ Mississippi scheme” of 
the early part of the eighteenth century. It is remarkable as not only hav- 
ing drawn out the whole science of paper money, and practically developed 
its operation, but as having been through the effects of the revulsion on 
French finance, one of the leading causes of the revolution of 1789. When 
the idea of obtaining the precious metals from the new country had in some 
degree subsided, it became evident that the fur trade with the Indians, and 
the agricultural industry of a dense population, were alone the means of 
realizing wealth; Mr. Monette remarks— 


“To accomplish this object, large grants of land were made to influential and 
enterprising men for the purpose of establishing new colonies upon the Missis- 
sippi. The largest grants were located upon the banks of the river, within 300 
miles above New-Orleaus ; others were located upon Red River, upon the Washita, 
upon the Yazoo, and upon the Arkansas. The grant upon the Arkansas was 
made to the noted John Law himeelf, the Scotch financier, who was now at the 
head of the Bank of France. Law stipulated to colonize Arkansas with 1500 
German emigrants from Provence, in France, and to keep a suflicient military 
force for their protection.” 


On this foundation grew up that famous paper bubble which turned 
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France into a great gambling-house. It drew in all the resources of the 
government as well as absorbed the means of Louisiana. The whole French 
world was paper mad, and the ruinous end was not avoided by the rigorous 
measures adopted by the government at the instigation of Law. To prevent 
individuals from keeping § specie, an enactment, forbidding persons to kee 
more than $100 in specie under heavy penalties, sent $9,000,000 i into the 
treasury. ‘Ihe end, however, came, and the wide-spread ruin in France 
terminated ultimately in the ov erthrow of the monarchy. In that revulsion 
the colony of Louisiana suffered consequences more disastrous than arose 
from any other source. ‘The substance of the people had been drawn from 
them by the paper circulation, and extreme destitution and starvation over- 
took thei when that paper became valueless. The lesson was, however, 
measurably lost upon the public; and similar attempts on the vart of specu- 
lators to possess themselves of the wealth of the valley by obtaining it for pro- 
mises, have frequently been made since. From the time of Law to the pre- 
sent day, no new light has been thrown upon the paper system. His wri- 
tings carried it to its zenith, and his practice exposed its fallacies. The 
world has, however, been slow to believe in its folly. M. Thiers, when Mi- 
nister of France, in speaking upon the subject of the recharter of the Bank 
of France in 1840, remarked— 


“A very celebrated man, Law, who was the author of that famous system 
which overthrew the finances of our country rather more than a century ago, 
has written on the subject a pamphlet which may he called classical. It contains 
all that we have been able to say since; and [ affirm that Law, at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, understood quite as much of the question as any of those 
who have since discussed the subject of banking.” 


Notwithstanding that the early settlers of Louisiana were Z/essed with the 
genius of this man, and with what results, the volumes under notice show 
too clearly, the same paper speculations have constantly recurred. Buta 
few years after the explosion of Law’s scheme, renewed disasters overtook 
the infant settlements, in consequence of the issues of paper by the govern- 
ment to provide means of resisting the aborigines. The colonists suffered 
as much from the paper of the b: inkers as from the knives of the Indians, 
Since the annexation of all that territory to the United States, the “paper 
pestilence” has repeatedly devastated it. In the years 1820-21, the influence 
of the organization of the National Bank spread bankruptcy among the in- 
stitutions of that region, anda lapse of ten years again found the in the 
midst of the wildest ‘speculations, on the eve of another revulsion. The 
large sums borrowed in Europe during the ten years, 1830-40, reaching over 

$50,000,000, in the establishment of banking institutions to favor the 
planting interests, gave an immense impulse to the settlement of the v: alley y, 
and the revulsion of the system and the repudiation of the debts was a neces- 
sary consequence. The scheme of lending money to persons who were to 
go into a new country to draw from the soil not only their own support, but 
the money and its interest to be returned, was certainly no more reasonable 
than the scheme of Law a century previous on the same basis. The result 
of Law's scheme in 1720 was to bankrupt France and ultimately overturn 
the throne. The result of the loans by London bankers in 1836-37, to colo- 

nists in the same region, resulted in general bankruptcy, and the insolvency 
of six sovereign states of the valley, and its remote effect may yet be the re- 
pudiation of the British debt. We have thus but sli, ghtly alluded to the 
leading paper plagues that have from time to time retarded the progress of 
that vast section, because they have been among the greatest evils that the 


people have had to contend with. 
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The political progress of the settlements, Mr. Monette follows with sound 
judgment, and a clear understanding ; and we know no more interesting 
study at this juncture, when events have so rapidly followed each, and wars 
and rumors have hung upon the various claims set up by British and Spa- 
nish, and depending upon the original claims of the three nations. ‘The 
detail of the history is much enlivened by graphic skeiches of the manners, 
habits and customs of the early settlers: the quiet industrious contentment 
of the early Illinois French, the bold heroism and savage cruelty of the Spa- 
nish, the vigorous enterprise, bravery and sufferings of those bold frontier 
men who, as the vanguard of the adv: ancing civilization from the Atlantic 
States, subdued both the savage and the wilderness, and prepared the way 
for the more peaceful settler. 

In establishing its empire in the great valley, the United States have had 
to contend with many enemies; the chief of these were briefly the Span- 
jards, the French, the British, the natives, and lastly, that remnant of the 
old tery party among ourse ves, the theory of which was anti- “progre ssive, 
which saw in every square mile ‘added to the “ area of freedom” some new 
combination of evils of unknown and mysterious horror, threatening the safety 
of our institutions; a party too distrustful of the pec yple to trust them with- 
out watching—w hich supposed the people virtuous and capable of self: gov- 
ernment in an area ten miles square, but liable to ruin themselves if allowed 
100 square miles to roam in. In the face of all these obstacles the people 
of the United States have advanced and occupied not only the wilderness, 
but the settlements of other nations—have reformed and regenerated the 
whole, and extended the domain of the federal Union. The people who 
have achieved this, belong to no particular nation, nor to any distinct class; 
they are described by Mr. Monette, as follows :— 


“The people of the Mississippi Valley are constituted from all nations, charac- 
ters, languages and conditions of men. Nota nation of Europe, not a class in all 
those nations, except royalty, which has not its full representation here; nota 
State in the Union which has not sent out its colonies to people more western 
regions; not a sect or denomination of Christians who had not their churches and 
their ministers here. The subjects of despotic monarchies, and the citizens of the 
freest republics in the world, all commingle here, and unite to form one people, 
unique in feeling, character and genius. The Puritan of the North, the Planter 
of the South, the German and the Iberian, the Briton and the Gaul, and even the 
sable sons of Africa and the Northern Swede, all are here, each bringing with 
him his peculiar prejudices, local attachments and predilections, and side by side 
they have set down together, and have gradually become assimilated in language, 
feelings, manners and usages.’ 


Such being the people who coropose the population of the great valley, 
the question naturally arises, why is it that such an apparently ill-assorted 
mass should, under the most trying circumstances, evince unshaken fidelity 
to the Union, and display so strong an attachment to the older states, that 
when thrown off from its bosom they come voluntarily back for admission 
into it? No coldness can repulse their adv ances; no intrigues defeat their 
purpose; not even great and pecuniary suffering and inconvenience shake 
their persevering determination to become me ‘bers of the great Republic. 
Surely those who talk idly of a separation of the Union, overlook this 
great centripetal force, which has so often brought back into the bosom of the 
federation, as states, those communities that le ft it as colonies. 'The influence 
which inducesso many different grades, colors, conditions, and races of men 
to agree in the desire to adhere to the Union, can be found only in those ad- 
mirable institutions which approximate so nearly “the greatest good to the 
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greatest number.” This determination and virtuous patriotism is well por- 
trayed by Mr. Monette, in treating of that trying time which preceded the 
acquisition of Louisiana. Spain, then i in possession of Louisiana, standing 
astride of the Mississippi, forb: ade the passage to the sea of those produc ts of 
western industry which then had no other “outlet. For many years the ac- 
tion of the Federal Government was inefficient to their relief. It was in vain 
contended that the law of nations conferred upon the inhabitants of a river’s 
banks the use of its channel to the sea. Spain denied the right, partly to 
derive a profit from exorbitant transit duties, and partly to irritate the wes- 
tern states into a separation from the Union, and submission to Spanish rule, 
So well were intrigues carried on to this effect, through the well applied use 
of money, at the west; the slow action of the a ederal Government, and the 
desire of a large party at the North that the separation should ti ke place, 
that the danger became imminent. Spain ope nly offered the free use of the 
river, and other privileges to the West, if she would separate from the 
Union, that could not or would not he Ip them. ‘The virtue of the peo- 
ple triumphed, and Louisiana passing into the hands of Bonaparte, was by 
him sold to the United States, and finally admitted into the Union in spite of 
the same kind of opposition that of late has been dis splayed against ‘Texas, 
In order to observe the progress of that section, and to form some idea of 
the country which was sought to be sacrificed to the virulent party intrigues, 
we will compare from official sources the value of the receipts of produce at 
New-Orleans from the Western States. In L802 the value was #2,821,350; 
in 1846, it was $77,193,464. In 42 years that trade increased thirty-eight 
hundred per cent! The single item of pork, in bbls. was in 1846 more 
than the whole business in 1802. The defence of that city from the grasp 
of Great Britain, who sent the choice troops of Wellington from the Pen- 
insula to peris sh before Western valor, immortalized the name of Jackson, 
The acquisition of that vast territory was followed by the cession of Florida, 
on the part of Spain, in 1819, and the late venerable Andrew Jac kson, 
to whom the country was indebted for the occupancy of [lorida, became 
its first Governor. Which of those who opposed the admission of Louisi- 
ana, will now vote for its separation and the establishment of custom houses 
on the Mississippi? ‘The systematic opposition to the progress of the coun- 
try became immediately manifest, and Mr. Monette remarks— 


** The course of Gen. Jackson in the occupancy of Florida, was severely attack- 
ed in Congress, by a party of great zeal and activity, at the head of which was 
Henry Clay, then Speaker of the House; but the General was fully sustained by 
the President and Cubinet, and by an overwhelming majority in Congress. The 
people from one end of the United States to the other spoke out, and through the 
State Legislatures and public meetings, vindicated the decisive and prompt meas- 
ures adopted by the defender of the South.” 


The treaty for the purchase of Florida, met, however, with the most stre- 
nuous opposition from the North. 


* From the earliest period of the Western settlements,” we quote from Mr. 
Monette, ‘after the adoption of the federal constitution in 1789, the jealousy of 
New- England, and espe iallysof Mass.chusetts, was awakened to the danger of 
losing her ascendency in the nation’s government, and in the commercial import- 
ance of the country. With this view predominant, they have never failed, when 
opportunity offere: i, to embarrass the West in the national councils, and by all 
means to retard and restrict the extension of its setthements. The same narrow, 
interested policy induced them to throw every obstacle in the way, to prevent the 
acquisition of the free navigation of the Mississippi, previous to the treaty of Mad- 
rid and subsequently. T he same interested policy prompted them to oppose, with 
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great violence, the purchase of Louisiana, ‘lest,’ as was unblushingly said, ‘ our 
New-England lands become a desert from the contagion of emigration,’ and be- 
cause ‘the politicians of the North-eastern States were anxious to give such shape 
to the Union, as would secure the dominion over it to its Eastern section.’ ’’— 
Boston Sentinel, Nov. 20, 1803. 

Massachusetts threatened to dissolve the Union when Louisiana was 
admitted in 18U3—advocated the surrender of the Mississippi river to Great 
Britain in 1814—she was reconciled to the purchase of Florida in 1819, 
only by the dismemberment of Louisiana, and the abandonment of Texas to 
Spain. In 1845 she again threatened dissolution, declaring, through her 
Legislature, ‘ that the re-annexation of Texas was a virtual dissolution of the 
Union.” ‘The conduct of Massachusetts in this matter of territory, has been 
the guide to that of a large party, and with singular infatuation. The people 
of the United States have spre: ad over this continent in a resistless torrent. 
No obstacles, natural or artificial, can stay them, and war only hastens their 
progress; nor can any intrigues of sectional politicians separate the states 
on any pretence. The people adhere together by the strong bond of free 
trade and mutual interests, and as they accumulate wei ight, they roll forward 
with only more irresistible force. 

The progress of the states formed in the great valley is brought down to 
the present time, in the volumes before us; and of Texas, up to the moment 
of the occupation of the left bank of the Rio Grande by Gen. Taylor, on the 
28th of March, completing the occupation of “ the valley.” The political 
history of Texas is concisely given, fully and fairly setting forth the events 
which led to her independence, and the ac knowledgment, on the part of the 
Mexican government, of the Rio Grande as the Northern boundary of Mex- 
ico. In 1836, Santa Anna was acting President of Mexico, and Military 
Dictator, and commander-in-chief of the armies. In the latter capacity he 
met the Texan army at San Jacinto, where he was overthrown, and himself 
and army made captives. This resulted in a treaty, of which the preamble 
and 4th article ran as follows :— 


“ Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, general-in-chief of the army of operations, 
President of the Republic of Mexico, before the government established in Texas 
solemnly pledges himself to fulfil the stipulations contained in the following articles, 
as far as concerns himself. ? ‘ * . ° . ™ 

“Art. 4, A treaty of commerce, amity and limits will be established between 
Mexico and Texas, the lerrilory of the latter not lo extend beyond the Rio Bravo 
del Norte.” 


In consequence of this stipulation, Santa Anna and his army were trans- 
ported back to their country, only to pledge themselves to re-conquer Texas, 
and to plunge their country in a war by attacking the Un ted States’ forces 
on the north of that river, which they stipulated should be the northern 
boundary of Mexico, Strange to say, this faithless villainy has been counte- 
nanced, not only in a partizan press, but on the floor of C ongress; but guod 
Deus vuilt perdere, prius dementat. 

The mad folly of the Mexicans has hastened, by at least thirty years, the 
occupation of their country; and the infatuation which could induce any 
party or set of men to oppose the march of population in this country in any 
direction whatsoever that inclination or intent should dictate, results only 
in more rapid colonization, and more extended annexation. In view of the 
present state of affairs, present and prospective, the volumes of Mr. Monette 
are peculiarly acceptable. ‘They possess extraordinary interest, inasmuch as 
that, in a condensed and interesting manner, they bring under view the re- 
sistless progress of the Anglo-Saxon race, and the extraordinary adhesive- 
ness which apparently strengthens the Union the more its area expands. 
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IRELAND AND ITS CONDITION.” 


For many years, those who have observed the progress of affairs in Ire. 
land, have looked for some great and terrible calamity as the inevitable re- 
sult of the course of events. The state of Ireland has long been a subject 
of extreme anxiety to the English government ; and the reports of poor-l: aw 
commissioners were, many years since, filled with warnings upon the exist- 
ing and continually increasing misery, and many and various have been the 
schemes proposed for its relief. But an est: tblished church, which draws its rev 
enues from the labor of the many ; an impracticable aristocracy, and the invete- 
rate prejudices of the Englis h people against everything Irish, are powerful 
reasons why the government, if so disposed, coult | take no ste p in advance, 
And even when the accumulated evils result in famine, and a rapid depo- 
pulation by starvation, awakens the sympathy and elicits the aid of the 
civilized world, the movements of the British government are slow and in- 
efficient—tending rather to aggravate than to alleviate. Much has been 
said and written on the causes of Irish distress ; and every individual who 
discusses the question, ascribes it, according to his particular bias, to some 
one of the many evils that have borne upon that unhappy country. The 
English government and influential press are very desirous of inducing the 
belief that it is the indolence of the people alone that has produced the dis 
aster. Since the independence of these United States, Ireland has annually 
sent forth numbers of her people to avail themselves cf the plenty and free- 
dom, political and religious, that our country and institutions offer. From 
the commencement of the present century, the number of Irish, with their 
increase, who have settled among us, cannot be less than 2,000,000, or 
one-fourth the present population of Ireland itself. In no case does this 
large population display that indolence and poverty for which that of Ire- 
land i is so conspicuous. If indolence is so inherent in the Irish character, 
as English statesmen would have us believe, in justification of their own 
agency in producing the present state of affairs, why is it that a few years’ 
residence of the same people on our shores converts them into an active, 
energetic, industrious and frugal race? What becomes of that “ dogged 
indolence,’ ” which is said to prefer r starvation to industry? Where is that 
turbulent love of anarchy, which makes the presence of an armed force 
always necessary in Ireland? By what process is it that the most despe- 
rate, indolent and poverty-stricken Irishman, becomes, on American soil, 
the fruga ], industrious and thriving citizen ? Why is it that those Irish, 
whose physical distress in Ireland induced them to exile themselves, have 
been enabled, from the state of New-York alone, to spare $2,000,000 from 
their earnings in a single year, to relieve miseries that are constantly in- 
creasing under [British misrule? These are facts which should induce the 
English statesmen to pause and reflect, whether it is indeed the “ improvi- 
dence”’ of the Irish people or the injustice of England that has produced 
the present fearful calamity. 

Meetings in favor of Ireland have been held throughout the United States, 
and all sects of religion have cheerfully worked togethe rin most perfect 
harmony in aid of the common object. Under the auspices of the general 
committee for the relief of Ireland, the Catholic Bishop of New-York de- 


* Lectnre on the Anteced@nt Causes of the Irish Famine of 1847, at the Tabernacle, New- 
York, March 20, 1847. By the Rt. Rev. John Hughes, D. D., Bishop of New-York. 
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livered an address on the antecedent causes of the famine, before an im- 
mense concourse assembled at the Tabernacle in New-York—a place set 
apart for Presbyterian worship. The Right Rev. lecturer described Ire- 
land as follows : 


“Treland, as you know, is not larger in its geographical extent than two-thirds 
of the State of New-York. An island on the western borders of Europe, its bold 
coast is indented with capacious bays and safe harbors. For its size, it has many 
Jarge and navigable rivers ; and it ts said that no part of the island is more than 
fifty miles from tide-water. Its climate is salubrious, although humid with the 
healthy vapors of the Atlantic ; its hills, (like its history,) are canopied, for the 
most part, with clouds; its sunshine is more rare, but for that very reason, if for 
no other, far more smiling and beautiful than ever beamed from Italian skies. Its 
mountains are numerous and lotty; its green valleys fertile as the plains of Egypt, 
enriched by the overflowings of the Nile. There is no country on the globe that 
yields a larger average of the substantial things which God has provided for the 
support and sustenance of human life. And yet there it is, that man has found 
himself for generations in squalid misery, in tattered garments—often, as at pre- 
sent, haggard and emaciated with hunger ; his social state a contrast and an eye- 
sore in the midst of the beauty and riches of nature that smile upon him, as if in 
cruel mockery of his unfortunate and exceptional condition.” 


In discussing the causes that have produced this great difference be- 
tween the natural wealth of the country and the miseries of its people, the 
learned Bishop ascribes it to three leading causes: Ist, incompleteness of 
conquest ; 2d, bad government; 3d, a defective and vicious system of so- 
cial economy. We apprehend th: it these three heads will ultimately merge 
themselves in one, viz., intolerance in religious and political matters— 
chiefly the former. That the conquest was incomplete was a matter of 
course ;—no conquest is complete when hostilities first close, however com- 
pletely the military force of the conquered may be broken. It 1s only 
through amalgamation of the interests of the people that it ultimately can 
become perfected. When, however, the conquerors seek, through long 
centuries, to create and perpetuate the most unjust distinctions between 
the subject many and the ruling few, the result must always be what has 
occurred in Ireland, viz., a nation of people without a market for their la- 
bor, or a hold upon their native soil. When Henry IL. obtained from 
Nicholas Breakspear—the only Englishman who ever occupied the chair of 
Saint Peter—a bull authorizing him to assume sovereignty over Ireland, 
the barons of England refused to act under it; and the mission as well as 
the invasion was laid aside, until intestine broils induced an Irish chief to 
call in successfully the aid of the English. Under the previous laws of Ire- 
land, no permanent right in landed property appears to have been recog- 
nized, and, as a consequence, industry could not thrive. From that time, 
down to 1691, the history of Ireland is merely that of a struggle betwee 
the holders of grants of land from the king and the people of the country. 
Under James I., 2,800,000 acres were escheated to the crown, chiefly in 
Ulster, under pretence of the rebellion of the Earls Tyrone and Tyrconnel. 
Under Cromwell, the forfeitures reached 7,800,000 acres; and under Wil- 
liam IL[., 1,000,000—making in three confiscations, 11,600,000 acres, out 
of a total surface of 12,000,000 Irish acres; or, as Lord Clare remarked, 
in a speech on the Union— 


“The whole of Ireland was confiscated, with the exception of the estates of five 
or six families of Irish blood, some of whom had been attainted in the reign of 
Henry VIII., but recovered their possessions before Tyrone’s rebellion, and had 
the good fortune to escape the pillage of the English republic, inflicted by Crom- 
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well; and no inconsiderable portion of the island has been confiscated twice, or 
perhaps thrice, in the course of a century. The situation of the Irish nation, at 
the revolution, stands unparalleled in this respect, in the history of the civilized 
world.” 


In 1691, the ‘* Treaty of Limerick,” made by William IIL, guaranteed to 
the Catholics the same religious privileges that they enjoyed under Charles 
Il. The treaty was, however, no sooner signed, than the penal code was 
promulgated. The object of the code was to extirpate the Catholic re- 
ligion. This code and the efforts under it were rigorously carried out 
through a long century, down to 1768. The principal provisions of the 
code were passed during the reigns of Ann, George I. and George II., and 
provided that Popish fathers should be prohibited from being guardians totheir 
own children, who were Protestants. No Protestant could marry a Papist 
having an estate in Ireland. Papists could not purchase real estate, nor 
lease it for more than thirty-one years ; and if a lease produced more profit 
than one-third the rent, the right unde ‘r it should cease in favor of an in- 
forming Protestant. The estate of a Papist was aakal to be divided 
among his children or collateral relatives at his death. Papists were ex- 
cluded from residence in Galway and Limerick. Voters at elections were 
obliged to take an oath of abjuration and allegiance. Papists were prohib- 
tted from teaching, either publicly or privately. The following rewards 
were offered for “dise overing Popish clergymen and schoolmasters: fora 
bishop or archbishop, £40; regular prie st, £20; schoolmaster, £10. No 
Papist to take more than two apprentices, except in the linen trade.  Pa- 
pists were not to sit as grand jurors. Papists must find Protestant substi- 
tutes for militia, and pay double. Popish priests celebrating marriage be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics, were to be caprtally punished. These and 
a host of other provisions sufficiently attest the warfare carried on against 
the people. When this penal code, substituted for the treaty signed by the 
British king, in violation of all faith and justice, was published, emigration 
took place to a great extent. The records in the military offices of Paris 
show that, from 1691 to 1745, 450,000 Irishmen died in the service of 
France. The Catholic clergy, clinging to their creeds and congregations, 
held their assemblages in the caves and glens throughout the country. Let 
us see what eflect these barbarities had in extirp: ating the Catholic religion, 
The following are the returns of the numbers of each, made to Parliament, 


in 1731, and in 1834; 


1731. 1834 Increase. 
OE Se ep et ee PURO Ls cn'w wee 1316228 | ces 'one 815,777 
ne ile Rese FOO sacveex 6,427,712......5,117,944! 


One would suppose that, with such results, laws so atrocious would be 
modified. Of these laws, Edmund Burke writes : 


‘* The laws made in Ireland against Papists were as bloody as any of those en- 
acted by the Popish princes and states; and when these laws were not bloody, 
they were worse ;—they were slow, cruel, outrageous in their nature, and kept 
men alive only to insult in their persons every one of their rights and feelings of 
humanity. * * * You abborred this code as [ did, for its vicious perfection. 
For I must do it justice. It was a complete system, full of coherence and con- 
sistency ; well digested, and well composed in all its parts. It was a machine of 
wise and el: :borate contrivance , and as well fitted for the oppression, impove rish- 
ment and degradation of the people, and the debasement in them of human na- 


ture itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man.” 


The effect of these laws, although they did not win to Protestantism any 
considerable portion of the people, had a lasting and terrible effect upon 
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Irish character. Those Catholics who could not, or would not emigrate, 
finding themselves cut off from any chance of profit or prosperity in indus- 
trial pursuits, turned their fields from tillage to pasturage, and sought a fru- 
gal living among the animals they raised. The adherents of the conquer- 
ors becoming possessed of the land, soon found themselves compelled to 
employ the Catholic population about them; and under such circumstances 
they could expect no better tenantry than a lazy, because reluctant—an 
ignorant and intractable pe ople. T his al baadonment of tillage soon began 
to be felt, and an act of Parliament sought to compel all land- holders to 
keep five acres out of every hundred under tillage. The woollen trade was 
suppressed by the government in order that it might not compete with that 
of Engl: ind, and the emigration of the wealthy ¢ ‘atholics abstracted much of 
the nation’s property and industry. luring the lapse of a century it was 
prohibited to teach Catholic se -hools—to take Catholic apprentices in trades ; 
and it was requisite that Catholic estates should be divided among children 
or collateral kindred. And the government that enforced these laws on a 
subject nation, now complains that the people are lazy and ignorant, and 
that the land is too much subdivided. This is cert: tinly the excess of im- 
pudence. Even as the Umted States now hold out to famishing Ireland 
almost its only means of relief, so did our revolutionary struggle first give 
her the means of breaking her thraldom. Ireland w as, in 1770, drained of 
troops for America, and the government compelled to arm volunteers, head- 
ed by large landed proprietors in the interests of the government; and 
those volunteers succeeded in obtaining some modification of the brutal 
laws that had so long oppressed the country. Mischief, of the growth of a 
century, was not, however, to be rooted out in a day. 

From the le ading events to which we have slightly alluded, it has, of ne- 
cessity, resulted, that while Ireland has been annu: ully taxed £900,000, or 
$4,500,000, for the support of the Protestant church, ‘and over £5 000,000, 
or #25,000,000 for the imperii al government, making $30,000,000, in ad- 
dition to £5,000,000 or $25,000,000, the estimated amount drawn by ab- 
sentee landlords, making an annual dr: iin of $56,000,000, there has been 
no means by which industry could be exercised to produce such a sum, 
We may imagine what would be the case with the United States if the 
whole cotton crop were annually paid to England in tribute, in one form or 
another, without a shilling equivalent returning into the country. The last 
degree of poverty and destitution would overwhelm the whole people. The 
continual drain of capital from the country into England whence none re- 
turns, not only diminishes the capital of the agriculturists, but prevents 
any accumulation with which to employ the poor. The consequence is, 
that four-fifths of the whole population depend solely upon a patch of land 
as the means of subsistence. More than 6,000,000 people in Ireland close 
each year as they began it, viz: without having added a dollar to the na- 
tion’s wealth. Each year has found Ireland dr: ined of more than it has 
produced, and constantly increasing distress has resulted. Such a state of 
things could not be beneficial to the landlords, and consequently, accord- 
ing to a recent parliamentary statement, the land of Ireland is indebted 

£100,000,000, and realises but little profit to the owners, notwithstanding 
thee xorbit: int rents they charge for it. 

Lord Clements drew up, from evidence before the poor commissioners, 
a table, showing that the highest average of farms ir the best counties of 
Ireland, were twenty to fifty acres. In the province of Connaught, 
the average was four acres; in Ulster, eight to ten. ‘The chief 
system of culture seems to be what is called “ conacre,’”’ by which 
a holder of a large farin divides up his old grass-land into slips, varying 
from a perch to half an acre, and lets them out to cottiers at rates varying 
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from #35 to $85 per acre. . The tenant pares and burns off the grass, in- 
variably planting potatoes, as that which will yield the greatest nutriment 
from a given space. But little attention is paid to the culture ; and when 
harvest arrives, the tenant must pay the rent before he can remove the crop. 
To raise this rent is the great struggle, and the sale of pigs in England to 
effect it, is taken as an evidence of prosperity, when it is but the sign of dis- 
tress. On the yield of the potatoe patch depends the cottier and his family 
for food the year round. When that fails, the only resort is to live on roots 
and weeds, beggary or desperation. No year passes in which this failure 
does not take place in some part of the island. This year it is only more 
extensive than usual, and panic and the mismanagement of the government 
have greatly augmented the evil. These miserable cottiers, who have been 
so oppressed, have to pay tithes, church rates, taxes “‘rent,”’ &c., and that 
which they receive for the money so paid, is the presence of 20,000 soldiers, 
to prevent those who starve from helping themselves when they can find it. 
The rents paid by these people go too frequently to feed the riotous living 
of an absentee owner in London or Paris. Their connection with the p: itch 
they hold, is only for the year ; when the rent is paid, and the potatoes dug, 
the transaction is done, and another patch will be taken for the succee ding 
year. When we reflect that four-fi/ths of the Irish people depend in this 
manner for food, and become aware that all those potatoe crops have failed, 
we may gather a faint idea of the extremity of the existing misery. In 
other countries, the people have all many resources. The potatoe is only 
part of their laborer’s diet. They have manufactures, and commerce, and 
capital, to procure foreign supplies equal to their deficiency at home. ‘They 
have large accumulations, both of money, and of stoc k, and food, which 
enable them to draw on their neighbors, and on the future. The vast pop- 
ulation of Ireland is only provisioned for one year. Of a food which no 
human ingenuity can preserve longer than one year, it raises just enough to 
last one year. That is the one string to its bow. Reduce it by an inch or 
two, and the bow is useless. There are tribes which live on the fish that 
visit their shores; the shoal changes its route, and they perish. There 
are tribes which live by the chase; the deer are exterminated, and so are 
their pursuers. The peasant reckons not quite from day to day, but, what is 
not much better, from year to year. He puts into the gro und as much as 
on a narrow Ci alculation will serve for a twelve-month. It falls short, and he 
must starve for a month or two. He may be helped by his neighbors, but 
all being in the same situation, how are all to be he Ipe “di? 

When this great calamity threatened, the British aristocracy, led by the 
Duke of W ellington, refused to modify the duties on foreign food. The 
wailing cry of starving millions rousing the public mind, forced the heart- 
less oligarchy to relax their hold upon the supplies of bre ad, and a weak 
and shifiless administration unde rtook, in a tardy and inefficient manner, to 
remedy the distress they had created. In a trial of their scheme for a few 
months, they found that they had fearfully augmented the evil, and they have 
been forced to abandon it for another half-measure—a reluctant, grudging 
Joan of a few millions, say £8,000,600, to feed 8,000,600 people, or $5 per 
head to feed human beings for a year. Oh! wonderful exhibition of British 
munificence ! 

When the utter destitution of Ireland became apparent last year, the gov- 
ernment, utterly at a loss how to meet the evil, projected ascheme by which 
it would be the monopolising employer in Ireland. Under this plan, it was 
proposed to improve roads and construct public works, on which to emp loy 
the destitute, and pay them out of the public purse. ‘The mode of pro 
ceeding was for local ‘‘ presentment sessions” to pass upon proposed works, 
which, “when so endorsed, were referred to a board of public works, and if 
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adopted by it, labor was immediately commenced, and those recommended by 
relief committees were employed. The number so employed had reached, 

at the close of February, 680,000, who, with their dependants, comprised 
over 3,000,000 of the population. The effect of this plan has been to par- 
alyze all individual industry—to draw from the production of food not only 
those who were destitute, but well-conditioned farmers. Near twelve thousand 
responsible men were made overseers and officers to the army of laborers. 

Perhaps the worst effect of the government movement, has been to promote 
that proneness of the Irish to depend upon some one other than themselves, 
or that indisposition to “‘ put their own shoulder to the wheel.” It induced 
the idea that government was to support them all, and by a very natural 
operation, has vas stly augmented the deficiency of Sead. As thus, we have 
described what is called conacre. In 1845, the potatoes were diseased to 
some extent, and after the cottier had paid his rent, and dug his crop, he 
found it, in many cases, less than sufficient. This year, w he on harvest ap- 
proache d, a man who had held perhaps an acre on conacre, and having, per- 
haps, fifty dollars rent to pay, would walk over the field and c: aleulate the 
prob ible extent of the rot, and during his hesitation as to the prudence of 
paying the money for the crop, and run the risk ofthe injury it might have sus- 
tained, the government project of employing him upon public works, decided 
him against paying the rent, and in favor of kee ping the money, and obtain- 
ing public e »mploy. The report of the Board of Public Works states : 


“The fact is, that when the disease in the potatoe was generally proclaimed, 
persons holding conacre threw it up, refusing to pay the rent; the potatoes re- 
mained undug; those that were sound continued so up to the frost, and the people 
have by degrees been taking them up. I expect, when the land shall be ploughed 
up in the spring, that there will be found a considerable quantity that will be ser- 
viceable as food.” 


The effect of this non-payment of rent, and being fed with imported food 
from the earnings on the public works, was a great increase in the deposits 
in savings banks. ‘The reports of the Commissariat and of the Board of 
Public Works state, that in Belfast, Cork, Clonmel, Tipperary and Clare, 
the abundance of cash and the amount of deposits is altogether unprece- 
dented. A portion of these deposits arise, doubtless, from the insecurity 
of property, and the indisposition to m: ke the usual investments. The 
evils that have grown dire vetly out of this public works system, have been 
shown to be so great that it has been abandoned, and a new system of half- 
Way measures been adopted, which has involved a loan of £8,000,000, or, 
say, $40,000,000, to be expended in food, one-half of which is to bea 
loan on Irish property, and the other to be paid by the people of England. 
As, however, in the case of the public works scheme, $10,000,000 of the 
public expenditure was advanced on security of Irish property, and one-half 
of that sum was remitted by the new measure, so will probably the new loan 
be all charged upon the British people. The loan was taken by the Lon- 
don capitalists at a rate of £59 in money for £100 3 per cent. stock.— 
When we reflect on the emergency of the case, its causes and consequences, 
the vast resources of the British empire, pa the energies it has put forth 
on former occasions, we are struck with the trifling nature of her plans to 
relieve 6,000,000 of destitute persons, forming an integral portion of Great 
Britain. During the French wars—1800 to 1815—England expended 
$2,500,000,000 to check the growth of human liberty upon the continent of 
Euro pe. In order to promote quarrels, with which the people of England 
had no concern whatever, the government gave, in money and munitions, 
$500,000,000, as gratuities to the European governments, to enable them to 
keep armies afoot. ‘The only result to the British people has been a severe 
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struggle of thirty years’ duration to pay the interest on those sums. Tn 
1835, to liberate 780,993 negroes in the West Indies, England gave $100,. 
000,000. That is, she contracted, as now, a Joan for £20,000,000, which 
was taken in London at £86 9s. 5d. for £100 of 3 per cent. stock, and wag 
all paid in six months. In 1847, she offers 240,000,000 to feed 5,000,000 
Irish. If the freedom of 780,993 negroes was worth £20,000,000, surely 
the lives of 5,000,000 Irish are worth at least as much! English philan- 
thropy does not, however, run in favor of the Irish. What few favors she 
grants them are accompanied by the foulest abuse. The results of her 
black sympathy are thus bewailed by the London Times of December 21st, 


1846 : 


“No one, even superficially acquainted with our sugar colonies, pretends to 
deny, that, since the year 1838, labor always has been, and still is, most seri- 
ously deficient. It is quite idle to say that the hands, which were numerous 
enough and strong enough when working with the shackles of a slave, must 
and ought to be amply sufficient under the invigorating influence of freedom.— 
These are mere theories. ‘The unhappy colonists have been forced to sound, and 
have found them hollow. The liberated negro in the West Indies does not work. 
He shows an occasional and imperfect industry when the pressure of some par- 
ticular want or desire impels him to seek the means of gratification. But as for 
regular and continuous labor, it is not to be expected from him. In course of time, 
perhaps, when the slave generation is departed and others are sprung up in their 
room, ‘ who have not known bondage,’ the case may be different. We do not say 
that it will not be difficult ; but me anwhile, and pending the great experiment, the 
planter is ruined. Whilst humanitarians at home are prating of the horrors of 
slavery, the free subject of Great Britain is losing his land, bis money, his every 
means. Africa is guarded as if it were holy ground, and Jamaica is left to waste. 
Such are the effects of humanity that has not its foundation in justice.” 


It is no doubt the case, that the great cause for the parsimony of Great 
Britain to Ireland is the struggle which has already commenced between 
capital and labor—between affluence and industry. Hitherto the for- 
mer has been comparatively exempt from the burdens of government and 
state expenses. While the nobles and gentry made and persevered in un- 
just wars, the people alone have been compelled to bear the expense, Pro- 
perty has accumulated ana increased in value, while the value of labor has 
been diminished by onerous taxation. Enormous wealth on one hand, and 
extreme poverty on the other, has resulted in disaster. In the words of 
Bishop Hughes— 


‘Tt is an appalling reflection, that out of the active and productive industry of 
Great Britain and Ireland, provision must be made for the support of between four 
and five millions of paupers. This number will be increased by every depressing 
crisis in commerce and in trade ; by every blight of sterility which Providence per- 
mits to fall on the fields of the husbandman; and the experiment of Sir Robert 
Peel, in imposing on the wealthy an income tax, may be regarded as a premoni- 
tory warning that, although the time may not yet have arrived, it is approaching, 
and, perhaps, at no very remote distance. when the mountains of individual wealth 
in England shall be made comparatively low, and the valleys of pauperism will be 


partially filled up.” 


In this transition from indirect to direct taxes, which is now in rapid pro- 
gress throughout the world, we find the wealthy law-makers of England 
chary of their loans. ‘Twenty million pounds, merely to change the con- 
dition of a few thousand blac ks, who were in no state of physical suffering, 
was readily granted when labor was to pay it; but when property and vast 
estates are to be taxed for state expenses, eight millions, to feed and sustain 
life in 8,000,000 British subjects, or less than $4 per head for a year, is 
much ! 
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FAME AND ITS ACCESSORIES. 


“ Though Fame is smoke, 
Its “umes are frankincense to human thought.” 


Tur love of human applause, and a desire for present or posthumous fame, 
seem to constitute an inherent essential in our composition. So strongly are these 
passions implanted in the breast, that they become more universal than any other. 
The struggle for the “bubble reputation,” is ever being incessantly carried on- 
ward, at whatever cost, and with the most unwearied assiduity. There seems to 
be a species of Agrarianism in this master passion, for the poor, no less than the 
rich, vie with their compeers for the brief celebrity that is tardily awarded to ex- 
cellence. The latter class, however, sometimes may be seen to acquire a factitious 
importance and advantage from their position in society; and although the enjoy- 
ment of popularity and distinction may not always be acquired by the severe con- 
ditions of deserving it, yet this will generally be the case; for the popular judg- 
ment is becoming better informed and better guided than in days of yore; and 
in * the good time a-coming” this will form the rule without exceptions, when— 


“Chained to her shining car, shall Fame along 
With equal whirl the great, and vulgar throng.” 

Ayton, in one of his admirable essays, says—*“ the love of life may in strictness 
be defensible unly like the love of Fame, as it is combined with the fee ‘ling of being 
useful: and it would be an act of gross injustice to put all those to death, simply 
because they themselves would wish to be alive.” 

All men, says D'Israeli, are fond of glory; and even those philosophers who 
write against that noble passion, prefix their names to their own works. It is wor- 
thy of observation that the authors of two religious books, universally received, 
have concealed their names from the world. The “ Imitation of Christ’ is eattri- 
buted, without authority, to Thomas 4 Kempis: and the author of the ** Whole 
Duty of Man” still remains undiscovered. Millions of these books have been dis- 
persed in the Christian world. Tohave revealed their names would have given 
them as much worldly fame as any moralist has obtained—but they contemned it ; 
or rather their indifference to popular applause was the growth of their religious 
faith and sentiment. We all have these “longings after immortality” to a certain 
extent, in some direction or other ; and albeit our aspirations may but too frequent- 
ly prove as abortive in their issue as is reported of the “ Letter Addressed to Pos- 
terity,” by a friend of Voltaire—namely, that it never attained its destination—yet 
who will question the verity of the fact. Says the author of “ Proverbial Philoso- 
phy 7 


‘‘ In all men, from the monarch to the menial, lurketh lust of fame; 

The savage and the sage, alike regard their labors proudly :— 

For fame is a sweet self-homage, an offering grateful to the idol, 

A spiritual nectar for the spiritual thirst, a mental food for mind ; 

Pleasures, various in kind, and spiced to every palate; 

The thoughtful — h fume as an earnest of better immortality— 

The industrious and deserving, as a symbol of just appreci: ation— 

The selfish, as a promise of advancement, at least to a man’s own kin, 

And common minds, as a flattering fact that men have been told of their existence.” 


Napoleon, leading his victorious legions over the almost impassable barriers of 
the Alps, scarcely experienced more intense delight and self-satisfaction in the 
applause of an admiring world, than did the jumping hero, Sam Patch, when 
poising himself over the seething waters of the Passaic ; for whatever the disparity 
of their ambition, his ear no less greedily drank in the loud acclaim of the wondering 
muititude. Both bounded into notoriety by wondrous leaps—one by overturning 
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kingdoms, the other, enacting a similar feat with himself; and both were en- 
dowed with kindred renown. 

Writing on the futility of posthumous fame, we meet with the following in 
Melmoth’s Fitz-Osborne’s Letters—** The object of any one who is inspired with 
this passion, is to be remembered by posterity with admiration and deligh ‘ as hav- 
ing been possessed of certain powers and excellencies which distinguished him 
above his contemporaries. But posterity, it is said, can know nothing of the indi- 
vidual, but from the memory of those qualities which he has left behind him. Al] 
we know of Julius Cesar, for instance, is, that he was the person who performed 
certain actions, and wrote a book called his ‘* Commentaries,’ &c. Few practi- 
cally follow the reasoning of the Irishman, who urged as an excuse for living to 
please himself, in preference to seeking the applause of those who were to succeed 
him, the very rational plea—* what has posterity ever done for me ?”’ 

The desire to obtain a name,—something that will survive our ‘ earthly taber- 
nacle—a sensation of some kind to enwrap this vesture of decay, to engrave our ini- 
tials upon the tablets of other generations, is what we all pant after. The author 
of “ The Religion of Nature” treats the passion as absurd and futile, and insists 
that all earthly fame is a fiction perfectly unsubstantial and ridiculous: a remark 
sufficiently sweeping; but were it even true, a sound philosophy would not expunge 
it, although the object sought for might, in reality, be very different from what it 
appears to our imaginations. Many of our most refined and exquisite pleasures 
owe their existence to our mistakes. The Greeks and Romans afford indis- 
putable evidence in their histories, of the beneficial influence of cherishing this 
high regard for the opinion of posterity—this noble desire of an after * life in the 
breath of others.” It was indeed through these means that virtue became so 
elevated among them, forming a model of purity almost immaculate. 


‘« Wearied, we should lie down in death, 
This cheat of life would take no more 
If you thought fame an empty breath.” 


“ Some,” says Young, “are willing to wed virtue for her personal charms, 
others for the sake of her expected dowry ;” so enthusiasm, by adding an ima- 
ginary value to our pursuits, lures us, (like an enchantress, with ideal sights and 
sounds,) onward ; and should we fail after all our application, still, * the light that 
led us astray, was light from heaven,” for our delusions have doubtless solaced and 
cheered many weary hours of “ malignant fortune.” 

This passion, which inspires to virtuous deeds the modest and unknown, is the 
same with that which glowed in the heart of a Washington, urging him on, in the face 
of surrounding and almost insuperable discouragements, to the rescue of his coun- 
try—that instigated the youth in classic times to thrust his arm into the burning 
crucible,—actuated the wretch who precipitated Horace into the ‘Tiber,—and 
impelled Curtius to cast himself into the yawning chasm. Leading, as it does, to 
deeds of heroism, and eliciting the dormant energies and excellencies of our nature, 
it nevertheless will oc casionally reveal itself in manner very outre, and no less 
annoying. ‘The instance we are about to cite, will explain our meaning ; it pro- 
perly refers, however, to a love of nutoriety, not fame. On a certain occasion, the 
Emperor Charles V. was on a visit to the “ eternal city,’ and inspecting the mag- 
nificent monuments of its early glory, he was induced to ascend to the top of the 
Rotunda. A citizen accompanied him, for the purpose of pointing out its nume- 
rous beauties. On retiring from the summit, the guide remarked, that he had felta 
strange desire to seize his majesty in his arms, and by dashing both to atoms on 


the pavement below, win for himself an imperishable name. The Emperor, of 


course, appreciated the man’s intentions so much, that he had him removed to a 
place where his temptations and longings might be subjected to proper limitations. 
The destruction of so beautiful a work of art as the Temple of Diana, was consi- 
dered a nation4l calamity, and to show the horror and detestation of the people 
towards the maetiasy, it was enacted that his name should never more be heard; 

yet so subile isifame, that the execrations of posterity are unsparingly bestowe od 
upon the simple peasant Erastus, who furnishes the moral to many a story, of the 
sad effecis of insane and misguided ambition. Napoleon was talkative when tra- 
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yelling, says his biographer, Count Bourienne,—“ When passing through Burgun- 
dy, on our return to Paris, after the battle of Marengo, he said exultingly, ‘ Well, 
afew more events like this campaign, and I may godown to posterity.’ ‘I think,” 
replied I, ‘that you have already done enough to secure great and lasting fame.’ 
‘Yes,’ rep lied he, ‘ I have done e nough, that i is true; in less that two years | have 
won Cairo, Paris, and Milan; but for all that, my dear fellow, were I to die to- 
morrow, 1 should not, at the end of ten centuries, occupy half a page of general 
history.’ He was right. Many ages pass before the eye in the course of half an 
hour's reading, and the duration of a re ign of life is but ‘the affair of a moment. In 
a historical summary, a page suffices to describe all the conquests of Alexander 
and Cesar, and all the devastations of Timour and Ghenghis Khan. We are in- 
deed acquainted with only the least portion of past events. Is it worth while to 
desolate the world for so slight a memorial ? 

In an old volume of Essays by Jeremy Collier, published nearly one hundred 
and fifty years ago, the following quaint dialogue occurs ; there is so much solid 
good sense in the reasonings of the author, that we present them to the reader. 
He says— 


“ After all your magnifying of Fame, I am afraid ’twill not hold up to your standard. 
Tis arich soil, I grant you; but oftener covered with weeds than grain. You say it pro- 
duces heroes; so much the worse. "T'was well if there were fewer of them; for I s arcely 
ever heard of any, excepting Hercules, but did more mischief than good. Those over- 
grown mortals commonly use their will with their right hand, and their reason with 
their/cf?. Their Pride is their title, and their Power puts them in possession. Their 
pomp is furnished from Rapine, and their scarlet dyed with human blood, To drive jus- 
tice, aud peace, and plenty before them, is a noble victory ; and the progress of violence 
goes for extent of empire. 

“And as for Alexander, what extent of country did he ravage, and how many thou- 
sands were sacrificed to his caprice?) What famine, what inundations, what plague could 
keep pace with him? Did he not burn the Capital of an Empire in a frolic? If his pow- 
er had been equal to his ambition, Providence could scarcely have made the world faster 
than he would have destroyed it. If wrecks, and ruins, and desolations of kingdoms, are 
marks of greatness, why do not we worshipa Tempest, and erect a statue for the Plague ?” 


It will be remembered the master-poet has a line eloquent to this point,— 
“Tle lives in Fame, that dies in Virtue’s cause.’ 


We ought to distinguish between mere idle vanity, and the earnest aspirations 
of high ambition, because they are as little akin in reality, as are the spurious and 
the real, in every thing else. The former may be compared to the noxious weed, 
the latter to the cultured fruit; the one is allied to great and noble deeds, the 
other to inglorious indolence and sloth. True Fame has been beautifully pictured 
by our great Epic poet, in his ** Lycidas,”— 


“ Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 

(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days 
But the fair gaerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with th’ abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life. But not the praise, 
Phebus replied, and touched my trembling ears.” 


Many weak mortals have made it a point of ambition to indite their own epi- 
taphs ; and the too convincing evidence upon the numerous monuments and tombs, 
bears witness to the painful fact that some men are never weaned from folly, even 
atthe closing hour. In other instances we find the same illusive absurdity kept up 
in the inscriptions, being worded as though indited by the incumbents of the graves 
themselves. It is a singular idea to cling with such pertinacity to so frail a memen- 
to, especially when it is remembered there is such improbability against these 
monumental inscriptions being read, or if seen, believed ; and the still greater un- 
certainty of their surviving long, the corrosions of decay. 
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The builders of the Pyramids have fallen into the other extreme,—the monu- 

ment has swallowed up the individual, instead of the individual the monument. It 
was a good idea of the architect who erected a light-house for one of the Ptole- 
mies, when he inscribed his own name, and afterwards covered it with the name 
of the monarch, trusting that the corroding influence of time would lay bare the 
deceit, and posterity award him the meed he deserved. ‘The dread of oblivion ig | 
never more clearly shown than in those social transmutations of the affections, 
wherein we endeavor to extend by canvass and color the ordinary allotments of 
life. We summon up one of our blandest and most insinuating smiles, and the 
arrangements of the hair, the wonderful adjustment of the neckerchief, the best 
coat, and all the little paraphernalia that goes to distinguish one man from another, 
are suddenly awakened and brought out with a bold and prominent relief. We 
are soothed by leaving behind us something so exclusively personal, with a vigorous 
dash of the ideal delivered by ourselves. Although these transcripts of humanity 
are still found in such profusion, that delicacy instinctively shrinks from their 
adaptations and their often very equivocal situations, yet, nevertheless, these silent 
trustees are ever multiplying, and starting fresh enigmas for tuture generations to 
speculate upon. In fact, the road to fame presents twists and sinuosities so mani- 
fold, that it would be next to impossible-to prescribe the boundary limits. Some, j 
indeed, affect to find a short cut to her temple, but many more miss their way, / 
lured aside by some ignis fatuus, or vagrant sprite from ‘dream-land. The idle 
scrawl, it may be, of the Roman soldiery, still visible on the ruins of Pompeii, have 
outlived many a high aspiration of genius. We have little sympathy, we must 
confess, for the adulation that pride offers at the shrine of ancestry. What is it, 
indeed, but robbing the grave of its spoils? a kind of retrospect of life—a walking 
backwards : it is, moreover, in itseif of so little credit, that one would imagine its 
very absurdity would ensure its annihilation. Stanhope, Lord Chestertie Id, ridi- } 
culed very happily doubtful pedigrees, by placing two old heads among the por- 
traits of his ancestors, inscribed—Adam de Stanhope and Eve de Stanhope. av 
that a man can lay rightfully claim to, is his own name ; the embellishing should 
be his own, also, not thatof his defunct predecessor. The pursuits of literature, 
science and art, present the great highways to eminence and distinction. The 
painter wields a power,—and the enthusiastic lover of art in all times acknowledges 
it, equal in its enduring influence to that of the author, or the man of science. 
We may undoubtedly have our several preferences, but comparatively all are agreed 
as to the respective merits of the great maste we—Rembr indt, Titian, Rube “ns, 
Vandyke, or Murillo. Raphael is almost idolized; and who that has feasted his 
ravished gaze on his magnificent productions, has not felt his sense of honesty 
brought to a severe test, or in contemplating some of the truthful and sunny scenes 
depicted by Cuyp, or the carefully elaborated pictures of Gerrard Dow! The 
amusing story respecting the great artist, Leonardo da Vinci, and his obtuse monk- 
ish friends, will recur to most of our readers; it bears upon our subject, however, 
and we therefore, refer to it :— 

Da Vinci was engaged upon his celebrated picture of the Last Supper. The 
Superior of the Brotherhood for whose church it was intended, complained to the 
Grand Duke of the dilatory manner in which the work was progressing. The 
painter, feeling justly indignant at the officious meddling of one who had no con- 
ception of the silent labor of the mind required for this elaborate performance, 
threatened to confer a favor upon the holy father, by painting his visage for the 
portrait of Judas; a hint quite sufficient to stop all further proceedings in that 
quarter, for, however oblivious a man might be to the good or evil report of those 
immediately in juxtaposition with him, this kind of notoriety was of a character so 
outrageous, that no ecclesiastic could possibly be found to give the least sanction 
to it. 

The literati have fewer advantages, perhaps, than any other class, for ensuring 
an unclouded fame. It is but recently that some of our best poets, suchas Shelley, 
Wordsworth and Hood, have begun to be appreciated; the latter being long re- 
garded as the mere writer of a few comicalities, overlooking altogether the won- 
derful beauty of his earnest and exquisite appeals in behalf of suffering humanity. 

Other like instances might also be quoted. Fame is often swayed by fashion, and 
her edicts are not less arbitrary or absolute in the award of merit, than in other 
matters. The character of the great lexicographer, affords an instance in support 
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of this assertion : who would think of tolerating such an amount of arrogant rude- 
ness and conceit now a-days? There are no Boswell’s to chronicle, or Thraill’s 
to indulge such indelicacies ; and yet, Johnson's fame has survived with the greater 
portion of the public at the present time. But even the great master-poet scarcely 
enjoys an universal fame. A few years prior to the Christian era, Cesar and 
Cicero entered into a paper war respecting the character of Cato; the controversy 
js not yet decided, and, judging from the aspect of the affair, itis never likely to be 
adjusted. The author, however, as well as the artist, may prefer not unfrequently 
to enjoy his awards of fame during his life-time ; but this very rational desire is but 
seldom gratified. This is like prompt payment, to attain which, many a thirsty 
aspirant after renown, has felt inclined to propose a compromise in the amount, 
for the sake of pre-payment; like the impatient heir, who, to obtain in ad- 
vance his portion of the inheritance, offered to deduct a discount for cash. How 
many an unfortunate literary adventurer sports himself, and vaunts with the air of 
a hero—the lion of a day—and passes into his native oblivion as speedily again. 
Hazlitt writes about an instance of a man of genius and eloquence, to whom, from 
a habit of excessive talking, the certainty of seeing what he wrote in print the next 
day was too remote a stimulus for his imagination, and who uniformly laid aside his 
pen in the middle of an article, if a friend dropped in, to finish the subject more 
effectually aloud, so that the approbation of his hearer, and the sound of his own 
voice, might be co-instantaneous. ‘The author of Junius’s Letters is, on the con- 
trary, as remarkable an instance of a writer, who has arrived at all the public 
honors of literature, without being known by name to a single individual, and who 
may be said to have realized all the pleasures of a posthumous fame, while living, 
without the smallest gratification of personal vanity. An author in such cireum- 
stances, if successful, may enjoy in secret the eulogy of the public, with the same 
acute relish that any person may overhear a commendation of himself; the more 
valued, because it may be deemed the more sincere than if it were personally 
addressed. Cervantes was once riding in company, when he was overtaken by a 
poor Spanish student ; he accosted him and inquired his name— 


“Scarcely had the student heard the name of Cervantes, than throwing himself off his 
ass, whilst his cloak lay tumbled on one side, and his portmanteau on the other, and his 
bands covered his face, he sprang towards me and seizing me by the left hand, he ex- 
claimed— This, then, is the famous and honored author ot Don Quixotte, the merriest of 
writers, the favorite of the Muses!’ As for me, when I heard him pouring forth all these 
praises, | thought myself obliged in politeness to answer him; so embracing his neck, 
whereby I contrived to pull off his bands altogether, I said, ‘1 am indeed Cervantes, 
Senor, but not the favorite of the Muses, nor any other of those fine things which you 
have said of me. Pray sir, mount your ass again, and Jet us converse together for the 
small remainder of our journey.’ The good student did as I desired. We then drew bit 
and proceeded at a more moderate pace. As we rode on, we talked of my sickness, but 
the student gave little hope, saying, ‘it is an hydropsy, which all the water in the ocean, 
if you could drink it, could not cure; you must drink less, Senor Cervantes, and not ne- 
glect to eat, for this alone can cnre you.’ ‘ Many other people,’ said I, ‘ have told me the 
same thing, but it is as impossible for me not to drink, as if I had been born for nothing 
but drinking. My life is pretty nearly ended, and to judge by the quickness of my pulse, 
I cannot live longer than next Sunday. You have made acquaintance with me at a very 
unfortunate time, as I fear 1 shall not live to show my gratitude to yon for your obliging 
conduct.’ Such was our conversation when we arrived at the bridge of Toledo, over 
which I was to pass, while he followed another route by the bridge of Segovia. As to 
my future history, I leave that to the care of Fame. My friends will no doubt be very 
anxious to narrate it, and I should have great pleasure in hearing it.” 


We cannot refrain from citing an incident given by a contributor in the London 
New Monthly Magazine, referring to the once * Great Unknown.” Says the 
writer,— 


“ Scott had tasted at our house the Yarmouth bloaters, then an article of less savory no- 
toriety than at present; allowed their superiority to the ‘ Finnan haddies,’ and inquired 
where they were to be got. My mother, having undertaken the commission, applied to 
our fishmonger, Mr. B , of Billingsgate, a most worthy and matter-of-fact Triton, 
whom no one would have suspected of an addiction to poetry or romance. Hearing 
that the half-hundred small fishes were to be sent as far as Sussex-place, he rather shook 
his head at the inconyenient distance. 
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“Rather out of our beat, ma’am. There are plenty of places where they can be got 


good.” 
“ Tam sorry for that, for [am afraid Sir Walter Scott will be disappointed, having learn- 


ed that yours are the best—” 
“Sir Walter Scott, ma’am! God bless my soul, is Sir Walter in town? Tom, go and 


pick the very. best half- hundred you can find in that fresh lot from Yarmouth. Well, ma'am, 
and how is he looking? Why, if you had told me they were for him, I would have sent 
them tu Jerusalem or Johuny Groat’s house. Now mind, Tom, that the boy starts dj- 
rectly —remember, 24 Sussex-place, and no mistake about it.” 

This circumstance being recounted to Scott, he cordially exclaimed— 

“Well, now, this is something like real, tangible fame. I like this more than all the 
minauderies of the old French countesses, who used to bother me at Paris with their 
extravagant compliments, and were only thinking, I'll be sworn, of their own vanity all 
the while.” 


Few comparatively, however, ever live to enjoy the luxury of praise to such an 
extent ; they have to work for credit, and take their pay in trust; the ungrateful 
public too, sometimes dishonor the acceptance, and refuse often the just claim of 
its best and most devoted servants, while empiricism and quackery obtain the lau- 
rels. 

* Ah me—full sorely is my heart forlorn, 
To think how modest worth neglected lies ; 
While partial Fame doth with the blasts adorn 
Such deeds alone as pride and pomp disguise, 
Deeds of ill sorts and mischievous emprise. 


The architect, however, can rest upon his skill, and estimate his chances accord- 
ingly. Brunell and Rennie may feel pretty comfortable and secure. So may the 
builder of the Trinity Church, provided the present authorities continue in office. 

Sir Christopher Wren prided himself, not upon the stupendous Metropolitan Ca- 
thedral, but upon the comparatively unassuming edifice of St. Dunstan's in the East. 
It certainly is a charming specimen, with its spire springing upwards from the roof 
with so much buoyancy and grace, that it almost carries with it the appearance of 
insecurity. ‘This feeling wrought upon the fancies of several of his associates, who 
suggested the prob: ability of danger. Sir Christopher, whose soul was bound up in 
this fabric of his dotage, expressed his determination, should such be the case, that 
he would not survive what was so choice a relic of his fame. One dreadful night,— 
a night of which the ** memory of the oldest inhabitant” could furnish no parallel— 
he was awoke by the fury of the storm, and jumping up he hastened to the church, 
and ascending to its ste eeple , he remained there all night long, mute with excite- 
ment, amidst the shouting and shrieking of the wild and angry elements. The 
Church of St. Dunstan's still remains, the endearing monument of hope and faith. 

The statesman, filling so conspicucus a situation in the world’s history, gains 
his object, but too often, at the expense of all that is dear or honorable. The 
handling he is subjected to, requires strong nerve. Whig or Tory, Whig or Demo- 
crat, all have their supporters and opponents; one class admire with the greatest 
rapture, while the detestations of the other are full of gall. Jackson and Adams 
are enrolled in the archives of their country, but who can reconcile their different 
policies ; and it will be well, if, in the midst of such conflicting emotions, their in- 
tegrity will be allowed to escape scatheless. Blessed by some, (under very happy 
auspices,) and cursed by all who cannot understand, forming material for ages yet 
unborn to carp and cavil at, is the expense of political greatness. ‘ In it is an un- 
weeded garden—things rank and gross in nature possess it merely.’ Richelieu, 
after humbling the monare hy of Austria, and curbing the power of the aristoc ? icy in 
France, was, 200 years after that event, despoiled in his tomb, and the head (from 
which eman: sod such splendid combinations) borne aloft through the streets of Paris 
by a miserable and infuriate mob, as a traitor to the ** Majesty of the People.” 

The strugcle after fame has often been the very struggle of existence; and we 
peruse with bitter reflection the biographies of those whose march has been 
progressive. We are apt to overlook the days and nights of misery, privation 
and toil, which have been the sad allotment and inheritance of many a child of 
genius. Ina brief, but beautiful biography of Campbell, the poet, published seve- 
ral years since, and attributed to Washington Irving, the following appropriate re- 
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marks occur, and we transcribe thet, for their appositeness to our purpose, as 
well as on account of their affecting beauty. Says he:— 


“Tt has long been deplored by authors as a lamentable trath, that they seldom receive 
impartial justice from the world while living. The grave seems to be the ordeal to which 
their names must be subjected, and from whence, if worthy of immortality, they rise with 
pure and imperishable lustre. How many, who have flourished in unmerited popularity, 
descend invto oblivion, and it may be said, ‘they rest from their labors, and their works 
do follow them.’ Here, likewise, many an ill-starred anthor, after struggling with penury 
and neglect, and starving through a world which he has enriched by his talents, sinks to 
rest, and becomes a theme of universal admiration and regret. The sneers of the cynical, 
the detraction of the envious, the scoffiug of the ignorant, are silenced, at the hallowed 
precincts of the tomb; and the world, awaking to a sense of his value, when he is re- 
moved beyond its patronage forever, monuments are erected to’ his memory, books are 
written in his praise, and thousands will devour with avidity the biography of a man, 
whose life passed unnoticed before their eyes. He is like some canonized saint, at whose 
shrine treasures are lavished, and clouds of incense offered up; though, while living, the 
slow hand of charity withheld the pittance that would have soothed his miseries.” — 


Byron, it will be recollected, sums it all up in a brief stanza :— 


“ What is the end of Fame? ’Tis but to fill 
A certain portion of uncertain paper ; 
Some liken it to climbing up a hill, 
Whose summit, like all hills, is lost in vapour. 
For this, men write, speak, preach, and heroes kill. 
And bards burn, what they call, the ‘ midnight taper,’ 
To have, when the original is dust, 
A name; a wretched picture, and worse bust.” 


Is it not, then, astrange phenomenon—an anomaly—that the love of fame should, 
in spite of all opposing obstacles and discouraging difficulties, still continue to fire 
the energies of the poverty-stricken and neglected sons of genius? How cold and 
profitless the oblution of the world to those who have adorned, delighted and 
illumed it! When the philosopher, Anaxagoras, lay expiring for want of suste- 
nance, his pupil, Pericles, sent hima sum of money; * take it back,” said the dying 
man, “if he had wished to keep the lamp alive, he ought to have administered the 
oil before.” Our limits have expired; we close with an eloquent extract from one 
of the most gifted of our modern authorities. Referring to the hard conditions of 
the children of science and song, he says :— 


“What conld ever reconcile genius to its sufferings, its sacrifices, its fevered inquietades, 
the intense labor which can alone procure what the shallow world deems the giant off- 
spring of a momentary inspiration? what could ever reconcile it to these, but the haughty 
and unquenchable consciousness of internal power; the hope, which has the fullness of 
certainty, that in proportion to the toil is the reward; the sanguine and impetuous antici- 
pations of glory, which burst the boundaries of time and space, and ranges witha prophet’s 
rapture the immeasurable regions of immortality. It is too true a picture. Still, what 
does it prove, but that this earth is no home for the more spiritual part of our natuare— 
that those destined to awaken our highest aspirations, and our tenderest sympathies, are 
Victiins rather than votaries of the divine light within them. They gather from sorrow its 
sweetest emotions; they repeat of hope but its noblest visions; they look on nature with 
an earnest love, which wins the power of making her hidden beauty visible, and they 
reduce the passionate, the true, and the beautiful. Alas! they themselves are not what 
they paint; the low want subdues the lofty will ; the small and present vanity interferes 
with the farand glorions aim ; but still, it is something to have looked beyond the common 
sphere, where they were fated to struggle. They paid in themselves the bitter penalty 
of not realizing their own ideal; but mankind have to be thankful for the generons legacy 
of thought and harmony, bequeathed by those who were among earth’s proscribed and 
miserable beings. Fame is bought by happiness.” 
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STORMING OF MONTEREY. 


THIRD DAY, 


We had no share in the third day’s perils— 

Kept in the camp ‘till near the hour of noon, 

We then rode forth, and, midway “tween the 
Cainp 

And town, found the reserve, which on its 
arms 

Was lying, just on the verge of danger 

Re ady to throw in aid where’er re quir d, 

The Mexican artillery thus far 

Could come—no farther ; there 

Roll’d to their rest, and al! as harmless lay, 

As they had never thr ugh the r ap tur ‘d air 

Boom'd for some moments with the lightning’s 
sp ed, 

A child, uninjure d, could have pick’d them up, 

The plain before us, sw ‘pt by these missiles, 

Slop‘d t'wards the town, which spread along 
the foot 

Of mountains, rising, with a she E 

Right upwards like a mighty wall, 

To hold the sky aloft, as it had ol en 

The dome of this vast amphithe atre, 

There was a rupture in this mighty wall, 

Where hills were all confus'dly tumbled ‘bout, 

Like blocks that once had fi!l’d it up, On one, 

The ruins of a palace stood, “Iwas there 

A gorgeous prelate, in much earlier days, 

Ere revolutionary throes shook down 

Old Principalities and Powers, had built 

A mansion suited to his pride; above 


its fiercest balls 








or two, 
iat seem’d 


All others in position, as in style, 

In troubled times high places are brought low. 

This palace, better fitted for a tow’r, 

Abanton‘d by its mitred occupants, 

Soon doffd tts priestly robes, and took the 
mail 

Of war. Out of its deep-set windows look’d 

The cannon’s muzzle; while, piere’d with 
lox ypholes, 

Turret and wall a threat’ning aspect wore, 

And, now, new armor it had girded on: 

Ditch, paray vet, a panoply of heavy strength, 

In artful zigzag ran around its base, 

And ‘yond this palace-hill, another ridge 

Was secn; its outer guard: all fene’d tor war. 

hese heig 

one 

The first day’s fight had won, when, turn’d 
around, 

Its guns, like traitors, on the palace bore, 

And help'd to beat down that th y once sus- 
tain’d, 


ts had all been ta’en, The outer 





And now, while yet we look’d, the palace 
guns 
Themselves were blazing on the town bel 
ks, and breac g 


And scatt’ring friendly rat 
wal! 

They were intended to protect, 

We gaz'd on these strange changes, - 'aflash 

And smoke, follow’d by loud re port, le dus 

To lift our eyes up to the mountain shelf 

Behind the town, Whose gun, we ask’d, was 
this ? 


3 


And while 








We saw a pathway, which ran steeply up 


To where this eagle had his eyry built, 

It seem'd a goat’s-path on still, we knew 
Our guns . n Wheel'd up a scarp like this, 
Shot after shot came plunging down, and we 


1 

We left in paintul doubt whose blood they 
spilt, 

The Mexicans or ours; for well we knew 
Our troops already fought within the town, 
It was a glorious spectacle! The 
The line ot battlemented roofs bev« 
The everlasting 
(Battling, s » high and near 
To set ‘mid afternoon,) each cannon’s peal 
Ret urning quick and shary I 
As if the fight was not in open ar. 


is O’erhanging all, 








Our troops a batt’ry held, won the first da 
O'er heaps of th se who fe beneath 
Its precincts were » all bath’d in gallant 
Like as ascythe, it mow’'d the level 
In front, and cut down rankswith fearfi 

Sull, did our ranks, tho’ thinn’d, press bravely 

on 
And, wheeling round its rear, pour’d thro’ its 





1 
nlar 
I i 
isweep 


gorge 

A stream of fire, that swept 
cl 

Here, as on vantage grom 
day 

The ficht was wag'd: tl 
vers'd, 

Batt’ring the streets in rivalry with ours, 

The see 

Had been their aim, whos« 
twas said, 

Were made the foeman’s magazine, Notfthen 

We knew the ammunition ith its roof, 

Fir’d by a shell of ours, had thrown one half 

Stan sien, -aril ts dense multitudes, in 

The bell was struck by one, which cave a 


aound, 


its ramp irts 






md day. a tall Cathed: s spires 


Vaulted alsies, 


estruction was at hand, 


That made those multitudes with horror 


Ss Ink, 
On the third day, at noontide | r, our tro pS, 
That held the captur’d battery, the town 
Had enter’d, and street after street had ta’en,. 


Spite of the barricades that pent them up, 
Each 


And like intrenchments m 
house, 

Too, made of stone, flat roo 
ments, 





A castle was,— Twas a strange sight to see 

Our horse-ar rv thrust into these streets, 

To meet tl ti mi ¢ ry ¢ the 

How « 11 e animats 

From cet 1 death? A | 1, unfl ung 
mark, 

TI 1¢ brazen pieces, too! Could any there 

Be serving them, and live? The infant: 


Could fire from covers,—from roof, and fle ank- 
ing walls ; 
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But. with the bold, there’s management, De- 
tach’d, 

At times, the team would shelter find in yards, 

Or in some orange garden stamp and fret, 

While, near some salient wall, the cannon 
mask’d 

And charg’d, a moment forward would be 
wheel d, 

As foemen show’d themselves, belch forth 
their balls, 

And then recoil, 
round; 

But, more the foe, Thus horizontal shot, 

Our shells went battering on from house to 
house, 


‘Tis true, some tell each 


Until they burst; mayhap before some door, 
Or window; breaking in upon a group, 
Huddied away in some dark corner there, 
Hoping for shelter from the novel storm, 
While all intently on this scene did watch 
Its progress mark d by ev’ry smoke that rose ; 
Our ears alive toevery dee p and sharp report, 
Marking the cannon’s slow but sure advance, 
And how the musketry around tt hung— 
That tidings came, saying the mountain gun 
Was ours, tho’ late the Mexicans’; the same 
That had the previous day the palace shook * 
Now sending down, as from a thunder-cloud, 
Its show’r of bolts upon the shrinking town,— 
But, one suspense upon another crowds, 
All bush'd the Bishop's Palace had become, 
The Mountain Batt ry, too, had ceas’d its fire, 
Had Mexicans this eagle scar’d away? 
And soon we saw new smoke in volumes 
rise 
From out new quarters of the town, follow’d 
By echoes loud, that spoke artill’ry there, 
Whence came these guns Again we ask’d 
ourselves, 


Each smoke rose nearer t’wards the central 


point, 
The spire-topp’d church, that on the Plaza 
stood, 


*Yond which our columns, onthe other side, 

Were onwi rds  peening. Soon their shots 
mis ght cre ss! 

*Twas fearful to suppose they both were ours, 

In anxious contemplation long we stood, 

Watching each sulph’rous column as it rose, 

Listing each echo in its sharp rebound ; 

When tidings came, that these, too, were our 

own, 

The silence on the heights had only been 

The stillness that oft ushers in the storm, 

These heights had gather’d up their scatter’d 
strength, 

pourd it down, like crested wave on 

Wave. 

Upon the town beneath, A double fight 

Thus rag’d, and, with tremendous energy, 

From each extremity was cutting off 

House after house, square after square, until 

The narrow’d remnant scarcely seem’d to 
leave 


And 
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A space for arm’d and unarm’d hemm’d in 
there, 

Its fall most certain we had deem’d, had not 

The fort, whose embrasures swe pt all the 
plain ; 

Standing apart—strong in its loneline ‘S85 

Commanding all, by naught commanded; still, 

Like him of Gath, stood in the front of all, 

Bidding defiance to our armed hosts. 


This citadel, this tow’r of strength, from first 
Had been the cynosure of all our eyes, 
*T was low, scarce seen, crouch’d like a lion 
there; 
And yet it ‘hi id a most romantic look. 
"Twas call’d the “Old Cathedral” 
there 
The prelate, who the palace built, had laid 
A broad foundation for a church, whose size 
Should match his dwelling in magnificence. 
Twelve massive columns, all of tow’r-like 
breadth, 
Maphap some thirty feet in height, with coign 
And buttress bold, still stand (and may stl 
stand 
For ages, if no e arthquake shake them down,) 
To show how little he achiev ‘d, Round these, 
The dark memorials of an earlier day, 
Were trac’d the rampart, (all hewn masonry,) 
The ditch, with bastions looking right and left, 
Zach possible approach to guard, and meet 
Intrusive boldness with a certain death, 


fort, for 


We oft would fain have scann’d this citadel 

More near, the better its resisting pow’r 

To know ; whether we might by fierce assault, 

Tho’ drenching ditch and embrasure with 
blood, « 

Carry its walls; but we would also know, 

What were those giant sentinels within 

Its belt, whose plumes (for tall, rank weeds 
and shrubs 

Grew on each column,) nodded in the breeze, 

But, more than Janus- he , all ways it look’d; 

None could approach it with a hope to live, 

It vomited its fires on every side, 

The engineer, whose glass its length and 
breath 

Would spy; the lover of romance, whose 
glance 

O’erlook’d the walls, and fasten’d on the host 

Of grey remains, that seem’d to have no part 

Nor lot in the dread warfare round their base ; 

Alike were balk’d in their attempts to scan, 

More near, this strong, this genii-guarded, 
place, 


Thus ‘stood the battle, when the sun went 
dow ny 

And left night’s shadow’s o’er the slain to fall 

Again; the third time, like a shroud, it thus 

Had cover’d them; for war’s stern work had 
lett 

No interval, for three long, weary days, 

To dig for them a hasty sepulchre, 
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SYSTEM OF POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
iV. 
ON THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue distinction between philosophy and the sciences is essentially a 
transitory one; philosophy being merely a general science, and each 
special science a particular philosophy. The end and the procedure are 
manifestly the same in both. When, twenty-five centuries ago, Socra- 
tes severed philosophy from the aclinanins: which, as is evinced by the 
labors ofthe ancient sages, Anaxagoras, Xenoph anes, Parmenides, &e., 
had been previously confounded, he was instinctive ‘ly impelled by a ne- 
cessity that became afterward still more urgent. His good sense was 
struck at observing that moral and social phenomena completely eluded 
the vain physical explications of the contemporaneous sciences, and, on 
the other hand, positive conceptions had already attained a degree of 
consistency that hardly allowed of their accepting the characteristic me- 
thods of theology and metaphysics. Thus the tendency to a schism was 
reciprocal, and the sciences would inevitably have been severed from 
the philosophical system, had not Socrates effected in advance an inverse 
disjunction. Is it not well known that Hippocrates was supposed to 
have separated medicine from philosophy, the former of which, as con- 
nected with biology, was enveloped in general speculations ? 

Thus, the two-fold impossibility of adapting the scientific method to 
the study of moral and social phenomena, and of subjecting the phenome- 
na of physical nature to theological or metaphysical explications, was 
urgently felt in Greece about the time of Pericles. This fact was assu- 
redly a most important one in the history of the human mind. Thence- 
forward, the positive sciences continued their slow and gradual elabora- 
tion, progressively casting off, according to their smaller degrees of com- 
plication, the philosophical swaddling- clothes which had protected their 
infancy, and establishing on firmer ground an independence originally 
precarious. On the other hand, the moral and social world was control- 
led by religious and metaphysical conceptions. At this important peri- 
od, the ancient theological unity, of which Egypt has exhibited the best 
known type, was completely ruptured. Of the two fragments, the one 
pursued its course in the primitive orbit of absolute notions, whilst the 
other entered on a new career, that of observation and experiment ; for 
though these had already furnished materials to art, they had never yet 
been ranked among scientific processes. Such were the respective cha- 
racters then permanently impressed upon science and philosophy, and 
which have continued more and more to estrange them from each other. 

The subsequent history of these two leading methods was then uncer- 
tain. In order to the maintenance of the mutual relations resulting 
from their separation, it was requisite either that metaphysics should 
succeed in establishing its own distinctive principles on a solid basis, or 
else that positive science should prove to be wholly inadequate to the 
eolution of those questions which had been originally monopolized by its 
rival. Neither of these conditions has been realized. On the one hand, 
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the metaphysical spirit was doomed to incessant fluctuations; on the 
other, experience exhibited a property never previously suspected, that 
of originating scientific notions through the process of induction and 
deduction, and thus of gradually conducting the human mind to those 
general views w hich had seemed to be the exclusive prerogative of the 
metaphysical philosophy. In this manner, a situation has at length been 
reached, the inverse of that which we remarked as characterizing the age 
of Socrates: then, through the progress of ideas, there occurred a neces- 
sary separation between philosophy and the sciences; now, through the 
same progress, their reunion has become inevitable. 

Such has been the course of things, Hypotheses, originally theologi- 
cal, and afterward metaphy sical, predominated in the early stages of 
humanity, sustained its steps and favored its development. Apart from 
these stood the investigation of real Jaws, a method slow, doubtful and 
vacillating at the outset, but rapidly gathering strength when the first 
difficulties had been fairly overcome. The collision was unavoidable, 
and being, moreover, spontaneous and successive, it gradually weakened 
the influence of those primitive hypotheses. Heretofore, the opposition 
has been merely partial; at the present day it is universal, embracing 
the whole field of human knowledge. 

In the state of generality which ‘the sciences have now attained, noth- 
ing further remains but to co-ordinate them into a system ; at w hich point 
they will completely satisfy the conditions of a philosophy ; ; that is, they 
will supply the first principles of all our notions ranged in a natural 
order. This last labor M. Comte has executed in his work. 

But first, we must precisely ascertain the real extent of the speculative 
domain; in other words, we must determine the exact umber of the 
pure sciences, or those corresponding to distinct general laws. For in- 
stance, both astronomy and chemistry are pure or speculative sciences, 
inasmuch as the former is relative to the geometrical and dynamical laws 
which govern our celestial system, and the latter to those which predo- 
minate in the composition and decomposition of bodies. Geology, how- 
ever, is not a pure science, as it relates to a particular natural object, the 
terrestrial globe, and obtains the means of its difficult investigations en- 
tirely from the pure sciences, astronomy, physics, chemistry, &c. 

Such is the important distinction between the abstract and concrete 
sciences. Philosophy,—itself eminently speculative,—can of course 
only embrace the speculative sciences. ‘These, then, must be enumera- 
ted, that we may at once have before us the whole domain of the positive 
philosephy. 

M.Comte distinguishes six pure sciences, mathematics, astronomy, phy- 
sics, chemistry, biology and social science. The subjects of mathematics are 
the laws of space and of motion: Astronomy considers the distances, magni- 
tudes, forms, orbits, and accelerating forces of the bodies of our solar system: 
Physics treats of the phenomena of gravity, electricity, magnetism, heat, 
light, and sonorous vibrations: Chemistry penetrates into the molecular 
constitution of substances, enumerates the undecomposab'e, or, at least, 
undecomposed elements, and determines the conditions regulating their 
definite combinations: Biology investigates the forms which life assumes 
from the lowest vegetable to man, institutes among these beings a hie- 
rarchy exactly conformed to their increasing complexity and elevation, 
aims to ascertain the constant relation existing between the anatomical 
structure,and the function, establishes the ascendency of the higher facul- 
ties in the superior orders of animals, and, combining with the conside- 
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ration of these faculties that of their organ, contests the exclusive claim 
of metaphysics to the study of man's intellectual and moral nature: Final- 
ly, social science traces the evolution of society, distinguishes its neces. 
sary phases, and assigns the law of these mutations :—with greater gene- 
rality and justness than the doctrines of Bossuet and C ‘ondorce t, it equally 
accounts for fetichism, polytheism, monotheism, and the era of revolu- 
tion, demonstrates the necessary instability of these transitory states, and 
foresees the final advent of positive conceptions. In this brief summary 
is comprised the whole system of human knowledge. Nothing is omitted, 
except what is inaccessible to man’s intelligence, the i investigation of first 
and of final causes. 

Here visibly appears the distinctive character of the positive philoso- 
phy. Every category of phenomena is exhibite d in subjection to immu- 
table laws. Now, as heretofore, Earth, with her sister planets, travels 
from Westto East, perpetually augmenting the eternal series of yester- 
days. Suill does the electric meteor dart from its cloudy enve lope and 
interrupt the calm of the atmosphere. Still does a secret effort direct 
the magnetized needle toward the poles of our globe. Still do intimate 
forces solicit the union of elements, and compound from two subtle gases 
those tumultuous seas that shake their barriers of rocks. Still does life, 
by a strange transformation, convert into muscles, and bones, and nerves, 
the gross materials scattered through the air, the earth and the waters, 
Here are the necessary conditions of things as we know them; they form 
the horizon of the human mind, beyond which it can see nothing but 
infinite vacuity. Thus, before our physic al sight, are vainly displayed 
the vast spaces and the unbounded blue of the celestial depths ; extent 
alone is an effectual obstacle, and the eye has no power to reach those 
immeasurable distances. 

These laws which govern all things may be discovered by our intelli- 
gence; farther than these, it cannot proceed. — ry attempt to pass 
beyond them inevitably leads to vagueness and obscurity, whilst all 
investigation restricted to their action and combinations is fixed, deter- 
minate, and, therefore, positive. When we discard al) that should be 
discarded, nothing remains beside the six sciences enumerated. Exert 
our reason as we may, we shall finally either arrive at some one of them, 
or we shall pass, or rather, seem to pass beyond the limits of our facul- 
ties, and, instead of considering real questions, we shall but agitate fan- 
tasies and hypotheses, destined, as the history of religions and philoso- 
phies evinces, gradually to lose their hold on human convictions. All 
that we can possibly know is evidently relative to the mathematical 


notions of space and of motion, to our own solar system, to the action of 


those physical agents which govern all things around us, to the combina- 
tions of chemical elements, to the series of living beings at whose head 
stands man, and, finally, to the conditions under which society is deve- 
loped. Beyond this circle we can only conceive of speculations touch- 
ing essences and ultimate causes, questions lying wholly without the 
range of experience. The human mind, whatever device it may employ, 
can never subject them to its analysis, and, itself a product of those 
causes which produce all things, restricted in its researches to a mere 
corner of the universe, incapable of combining complex ideas except 
within very narrow limits,—even could it succeed in heaping Ossa upon 
Pelion it would be not one step nearer the inaccessible end toward 
which it has so long aspired. 

The positive philosophy, then, is embraced in the system of the sci- 
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ences. Still, however, these cun be regarded only as materials, until the 
completion of a two-fold labor, namely, a systematic classification, and 
an exposition of the most gewneral principles by which each science is 
characterized. 

The six sciences are ranged by M. Comte thus: Mathematics, Astro- 

nomy, P hysics, Chemistry, Biology, and Social Science. The following 
are the reasons which justify this classification and preclude every other. 
The first place is due to mathematics from its eminent simplicity of cha- 
racter. By pore ratiocination, grounded on a very small number of 
prince iples direct] y suggested by e xperienc e, it has attained the most sur- 
prising deve lopment. Of all the sciences, it depends least on experi- 
mental data, and is most largely indebte d to the internal action of the 
human mind. Noone can fail to wonder that truths of such extreme sim- 
icity should conduct to important results and comprehensive formule. 
As this science is independent of all the others, andis likewise more 
general than any, (for what more general than our notions of space and 
motion !) it merits the first position in the scientific hierarchy. 

Astronomy, for a similar reason, occupies the second. Here, observa- 
tion acquires an important and extended office. All the results Astrono- 
my has attained, are oreginility due toa patient and careful study of the 
celestial phenomena, which circumstance renders it far more complex 
than mathematics. It directly depends, however, en the latter, inas- 
much as the means it possesses of connecting its observations, of deduc- 
cing the law of the planetary motions, and the forms of the orbits, are 
drawn entirely from geometry and mechanics. 

Next after the consideration of space and motion, and the study of the 
celestial system, we come to the less general phenomena of physics. 
Here, also, the intervention of mathematics is indispensable ; for without 
this guide, which conducts the human mind into the recesses of nature, 
which sometimes rectifies observation and sometimes precedes it, our 
theories would be far less certain and less comprehensive. With astro- 
nomy physics is manifestly connected, by means of the most perfect of 
all its branches, the theory of terrestrial gravity, a mere particular case of 
the celestial phenomenon. Notwithstanding the powerful aid it derived 
from mathematics, and the possibility of varying its experiments without 
limit, how far, nevertheless, is physics from having attained the regularity 
and perfection of the two anterior sciences! The fact is owing to this, 
that in the former, the necessary data of experience are much more 
numerous, and greatly complicate the investigation. It is but rarely, and 
only under peculiar circumstances, that the mathematical instrument can 
be applied to the real phenomenon as it is actually manifested. History, 
moreover, justifies this hierarchical subordination ‘of physic s relatively to 
mathematics and astronomy; for in these last the Greeks had made no 
small advances, whilst the existence of the former was yet barely begun. 

Passing now to phenomena still more special, we arrive at the science 
which investigates the mvulecular actions of the elements of bodies. 
Chemistry must evidently be ranked after physics, for, on the one band it 
is indebted to the latter for certain indis spensable principles, and, on the 
other, heat, light and electricity are the producing or modifying causes of 
many chemical phenomena. This subordination, arising, as we see, out 
of the nature of things, is likewise manifested in history, where chemistry 
appears as a science of very recent origin. Prior to the admirable dis- 
coveries of the last century, there had been alchemists, men who were 
indefatigable in the labors of the furnace, and who, in their pursuit of an 
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object purely visionary, had occasionally fallen on valuable truths. To 
them succeeded chemists, who collected numerous facts, which, however, 
they were still unable to codrdinate into a scientific system. Here, it 
may be remarked, ends the influence of mathematics, an influence abso- 
lute in astronomy, important even in physics, but in chemistry hardly 
perceptible. Thus deprived of a powerful auxiliary, our theories become 
far more restricted in their extent and means of prevision, a defect which 
is still more strongly marked in the subsequent departments of know- 
ledge. 

Next in the series stands biology, the grand science of living beings, 
From chemistry alone it learns that the organized tissues are composed 
of those inorganic elements which are diffused throughout nature; that 
there is going on an incessant transformation of materials in the ST 
of animated bodies; and that nutrition, which, with reproduction, con- 
stitutes the entire life of the vegetable, and the basis of all animal life, 
is nothing more than a vast phenomenon of composition and decomposi- 
tion. The connexion between biology and chemistry is so intimate as to 
have caused a certain confusion between the two, apparent in what is 
falsely styled organic-chemistry. An historical fact should be here noted, 
namely, that biology, notwithstanding its hierarchical subordination to 
chemistry, is of much older date; fer the labors of Aristotle, Herophilus, 
Erasistratus and Galen, were of a truly positive character. As biology 
could be attacked immediately through anatomy, the earliest studies were 
directed to investigating the functions of the several organs. But the 
ancients were extremely ignorant on the subject of nutrition, the basis of 
all vitality ; ; for, in the absence of a science connecting the inorganic with 
the organic world, little could be known touching ‘the elaboration by 
which living tissues are produced from mere brute materials. Biology, 
therefore, eould not have been, and was not, an organized department of 
knowledge, until after the creation of chemistry. Such is the true his- 
torical view and the philosophical explanation of a seeming anomaly. 

Finally, in the sixth rank stands social science. It can scarcely be 
requisite to indicate its relative subordination to biology. The study of 
man in society is necessarily grounded on the consideration of man as an 
individual, and moreover, (in ‘order to the consistence of our theories,) on 
a knowledge of the general conditions under which life is manifested. In 
a word, biology constitutes the basis of social science, as chemistry is the 
immediate foundation of bivlog gy. Nor can the fact require any e laborate 
proof that the place of social science, historically as well as hierarchically, 
is posterior to that of all the others. It has been precisely since these 
were extended and systematized, that the most frequent and well- 
grounded attempts have been made to organize the former. 

The codrdination which we have thus exhibited, is grounded on the 
independence of each anterior science with respect to its successor, and 
the dependence of this last with respect to the preceding; on the de- 
creasing generality of the subjects of investigation as we ascend in the 
series, namely, space and motion, the celestial system, physical agents, 
chemical combinations, life, society; finally, on the historical develop- 
ment itself, through which the sciences have always appeared succes- 
sively, and in the inverse order of their complication. This arrangement 
carries its own demonstration along with it, and it allows us to contem- 
plate the several categories of natural phenomena, each subjected to in- 
variable laws, producing by their combinations the s spectacle of our world. 
We thus reach the highest point which man can attain—a point that 
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overlooks the whole possible field of human knowledge ; not a cloud-capt 
and dizzy height, but a true philosophical position, from which nothing 
escapes our view, and all things are seen in their real relations. 

This systematic coérdination throws a continual light upon the philo- 
sophy of each of the particular sciences, and, showing as it does, their 
manifold actions on each other, it well prepares the mind to estimate their 
methods and results. A single glance indicates the general character of 
the process employed in each, and, as we pass from one science to an- 
other, we see how this instinctive procedure becomes changed and modi- 
fied, according to circumstances. It is here, that the elementary logic so 
well organized by Aristotle, becomes speculative logic, and constitutes, 
through a combination of particular methods, the general method of the 
humana mind. In mathematics, the office of deduction is most extended 
and remarkable, an infinite multitude of connected propositions being 
here derived from a few axioms discovered almost intuitively. Induction, 
which, on the contrary, collects general laws from particular phenomena, 
acquires a special and increasing importance in the subsequent depart- 
ments of knowledge. As only one sense, the sight, is made use of in 
astronomy, and as we are totally unable to modify the action of the ce- 
lestial phenomena, it is clear that the single process cultivated in this 
science is observation, which can nowhere else be found so perfectly 
developed. In physics and chemistry, on the other hand, the agents 
are within our control; their number is limited, and we are able to mo- 
dify any one of them, leaving the others to their natural course, In 
this consists experimentation, of which these two branches of knowledge 
exhibit the most admirable models. It is here only that we can learn 
properly to appreciate the results of this process in other sciences, 
where it is far less applicable and less pure. As chemistry is the link 
connecting the inorganic with the organic world, its character is neces- 
sarily determined by this intermediate position; whilst, therefore, with 
physics, it institutes experiments,—with biology it classifies. To form 
a true philosophicai nomenclature, that is, to impose systematic denomi- 
nations indicating the character of things, is one of the attributes of 
speculative logic, and though, indeed, appertaining to biology, it is still 
more perfectly manifested in chemistry. A good nomenclature is here a 
summary of the whole science, indicating the composition of each sub- 
stance, and containing, as it were, an abridgment of its history. In pro- 
portion as chemistry advances, this two-fold property will necessarily 
receive increased development; and accordingly, an admirable, though 
now insufficient nomenclature, was constructed by the principal founders 
of it. In this respect, the same degree of perfection can never be at- 
tained in botany, zoology, anatomy or pathology : chemistry alone admits 
of a nomenclature at the same time sufficiently simple, and also directly 
relative to the grand feature of the science, the composition of substances. 

Biology exhibits a different character, and gives rise to a distinct and 
peculiar general method. Here, all beings, from their conception in the 
vegetable grain or in the animal ovula, down to the period of their senile 
decline, manifest successive variations intimately linked together, whilst, 
moreover, the influences of the ambient medium, and of nutrition, pro- 
duce radical modifications in the same being, suggesting perpetual con- 
nexions and similitudes. Thence arises the analogical method, so emi- 
nently adapted to biology, and nowhere else so constantly and usefully 
employed. Finally, a process imperfectly developed in biology, and of 
which the doctrine of ages is but the rudiment, acquires its complete 
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importance in the theory of societies. flere, the investigation proceeds, 
not by simple comparison, but by gradual filiation. The brief evolution 
of the individual could never have given rise to the historical method, 
which, on the contrary, is directly suggested by the contemplation of the 
successive phases of humanity. Such are those particular processes of 
which the totality constitutes, according to M. Comte’s felicitous expres- 
sion, the general power of the human mind. 

So much for method: let us now turn to the result. By thus embra- 
cing all phenomena whatsoever under a single common view, and tracing 
out their mutual co-relation, we are necessarily led to the conviction 
that these phenomena are subjec ted to fixed laws, that is, to determinate 
relations of co-existence and succession. The exploration of the mental 
domain instituted by the positive philosophy, may be likened to those 
voyages which first disclosed the dimensions of the terrestrial globe, di- 
mensions which man might have well deemed unlimited, so long as he 
had not actually performed the circuit of this his habitation. It was natu- 
ral that the mental domain, too, should be regarded as infinite, until a 
circumnavigation of it had been completed, and its boundaries discovered 
to be the laws that govern all the categories of known phenomena. 

The immutability of natural laws, in contradiction to theology, which 
introduces supernatural interpositions ; the limitation of the speculative 
world, in contradiction to metaphysics, which pursues the infinite and the 
absolute,—such is the two-fold basis of the positive philosophy. By re- 
ferring every class of facts to a corresponding class of relations, and by 
unveiling the conditions of the existence of natural systems, it on the 
one hand eliminates religion, which, under the several forms of fetic his, 
polytheism and monotheism, proclaims the existence of superhuman 
agents, and, on the other, metaphysics, which always seeks a point d’appui 
in some hypothesis external to observed phenomena. 

Armed with these methods and these general results, philosophy com- 
mands the whole domain of the sciences, a supremacy long since lost, 
although properly appertaining to it, and which it could never have re- 
gained by pursuing the old route of absolute speculations. The proces- 
ses of science and of metaphysics are 80 radically different, that the last 
can never henceforth exercise any influence over the former, and, with 
minds well balanced and scientifically instituted, must continue to be, as 
hitherto, an object of aversion. Positive science can vever become meta- 
physical: its whole series of efforts has been directed to rid itself of this 
foreign apparel, of which it is daily casting off the few remnants that still 
adhere toit. In this respect there can be no change. But this negative 
operation is, after all, dictated by the utter hopelessness of the case, for 
there is no one who would not covet a philosophy in some form, no one 
who would not wish to attain a comparative view of the general principles 
of his own science, and to form a just estimate of human knowledge in its 
coordination, its scope and its limits. Philosophy is the true remedy for 
the dispersive action of specialities, to which end, however, it is requisite 
that it be homogeneous with positive notions, these having now become 
an irresistible want with the human mind. Of this fact there is supera- 
bundant proof at the present time : never before has philosophy exercised 
so little influence over science, because there was never before so wide 
an interval between the two. Their fusion has now become equally 
necessary for both. 

That fusion being accomplished, the whole course and character of phi- 
losophy will be changed. The modifications it must thereafter undergo, 
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will, as in the case of the sciences, be no longer relative to its base, but to 
its summit. Every acquisition whatsoever, in the sciences, is necessarily 
advantageous to philosophy, which successively avails itself of their en- 
tire resources, and is consequently modified in its developments, con- 
forming therein to the indications of history, which exhibits the inevitable 
and afiiliated variations of human opinion, the constant relation between 
the mental and the social state of communities, and the ever relative cha- 
racter of philosophical ideas. 

In fact, sociology necessarily reacts upon all the other departments of 
knowledge, a reaction historically attested, and of which philosophy is at 
length able to understand the character. If, in the hierarchy, the subse- 
quent science always depends on the preceding, it is also true that each 
anterior science is usefully modified by all that follow it,—deriving from 
them a variety of lights, appropriating, so far as possible, their methods, 
and, under their influence, rectifying its own views, either by the exten- 
sion of them or by the creation of new resources. We may conceive, 
then, the important action which sociology, standing last in the series, is 
destined to exercise on all its predecessors. With the creation of this 
ultimate term, ends all the distinction between science and philosophy, a 
consummation, however, only possible for the positive philosophy, with 
which is incorporated the methods and results of the particularsciences. 

Since, then, the several branches of real knowledge all terminate in 
sociology, and since this in turn reacts upon them all, there exists in fact 
but one grand science, that of Humanity. Properly viewed, philosophy 
is this unique science, nor should any distinction be made between the 
philos ;opher and the savant. We see here the reason of a fact witnessed 
in every age, namely, the directing predominance always accorded to 
philosophy, whatever form this may have assumed, re sligious or metaphy- 
sical. It has obtained this preponderance in virtue of its superior gene- 
rality, and in its transformation to the positive state, it must still preserve 
this character, which is essential to it. At the outset, and in the entire 
absence of just conceptions, an instinctive hypothesis concerning the 
causes of phenomena placed it in the eminent position it was destined to 
occupy, enabling it to direct the whole course of education in the great 
theocracies of antiquity, and to maintain a control over man and society 
after the separation effected by Socrates; during all which interval that 
hypothesis was subjected to the judgment of successive generations, as 
well as of the particular sciences in their gradual extension. Indeed, the 
fact is worthy of note, that there has been no progress in real knowledge 
which has not sooner or later influenced men’s ideas, modifying i in no 
small degree both religious and metaphystcal doctrines. This circum- 
stance is at once explained, when we consider that philosophy being the 
science of Humanity, the particular sciences are the streams that feed it. 

The whole mechanism of history, if I may be allowed the expression, 
at least so far as concerns its specul: itive portion, is thus laid open before 
our eyes. We see the process by which human opinions are gradually 
transformed; this successive change, otherwise termed history, being due 
to the mutual action of the whole, and the parts upon each other, inas- 
much as there can be no advance in social science, without a corres- 
ponding development in the particular sciences, nor any progress in these 
without a correlative modification of social philosophy. It is interesting 
thus to detect amidst the complication of the phenomena of society, 
amidst the action of so many independent individuals, amidst the ce onflict 
of national masses so diverse in their character, amidst this succession of 
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generations so much isolated from their ancestors, even after a brief in- 
terval of time, to detect, I say, the secret condition which determines the 
general movement of the system. 

The primitive and necessary office of imagination and hypothesis is 
perpetually losing its importance, and must eventually disappear. Hence- 
forth, one thing only will be capable of producing a mental convergence, 
namely, demonstration, of which the type is to be sought in the sciences; 
for the number of those whose convictions are formed upon no other 
ground, is continually increasing. ‘The human mind, from its very con- 
stitution, is not free in its assent, but having once fairly comprehended 
a chain of proof, is compelled to accept it. Hence, in all the departments 
of real knowledge, we remark a unifurm and constant agreement touch- 
ing notions definitively established, an accordance manifested among men 
the most different in character, and most distant in time or space, 
Here, no heresy can arise: assent, more efficacious than authority, and 
necessary, because it is involuntary, maintains a continued intellectual con- 
vergence. Such is the character which philosophy must now assume. 
Like the sciences, it must so construct its principles that they shall be 
always demonstrable and therefore always accepted. 

Whatever be the criticisms to which the work of M. Comte is liable, 
whether with respect to its details or its form, we may here set them 
wholly aside ; our only object being toexhibit the fundamental princi- 
ples of this great production. All else is secondary. Those essential 
points may be thus enumerated; the determination of the law which go- 
verns society in its passage to the positive state, through the theological 
and metaphysical transitions,—the purely relative character attributed to 
all questions which admit of solution,—the method, which proceeds from 
the external world to man, not from man to the world,—the hierarchical 
coérdination of the sciences, which indicates their relations and reciprocal 
influences,—the incorporation of the sciences into philosophy, and, 
thereby, the establishment of a perfect homogeneousness among all our 
conceptions. Such are the leading principles of the new philosophic 
elaboration ; these determine its character, and should therefore be first 
submitted to the reader’s judgment. In the continued advance of hu- 
manity, the mass of civilized men is at length prepared to claim a parti- 
cipation in philosophical ideas. History shows, through its whole deve- 
lopment, the direction and the long course of theologic al and met: iphysi- 
ca! conceptions; but already another tendency is manifested, and the 
source of positive ideas is in its turn flowing abroad, to pursue henceforth 
the channel which it forms, and the declivity which solicits its progress. 


—— 


Correction.—In the first article of this series, Democratic Re view for February, p. 152, line 
32, for ‘‘ abandoned to empiricism,” read “ devot d to a ré gime of expedients ;” also, line 41, for 
“the developments of societies nearest our own,” read “ the ap proa ching phase of European so- 
ciety.”’ 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED, 


A sMAtt party of friends, six in number, was assembled at a genteel 
and old fashioned mansion, in Walnut-street, in the city of Philadelphia, 
on the night of the 3Jst of December, 1846. They had passed a happy 
evening together, and had helped along the flying hours with many a 
layful. remark and innocent jest. It was the eve of the new year, and 

as the bell solemnly announced the departure of the greybeard, and the 
coming in of the young heir, there was a momentary suspensiun of their 
mirth. Memory rapidly ran over the past—the hopes, the fears, the 
joys, and perhaps the sorrows that had agitated their hearts. But the 
feeling was as transient, as the amount of recollection compressed in that 
moment of time was great. Black care had no permanent abiding place 
with them. The cup from which they had quaffed at the banquet « of life, 
had been sweet to their taste, and if a flavor of bitterness was occasion- 
ally mingled in it, it almost snvved to impart piquancy and relish to the 
draught. They wisely looked on the sunshine face of the world, rather 
preferring to cuil the aromatic flower, and breathe the warm gale, than 
inbale the odor of the poisonous weed, or cower, shivering, before the 
angry blast. Life was all couleur de rose with them; the lights were 
bright, and the shades were transient, and if an occasional thorn appeared 
in their path, there were many roses to compensate for it. Hardly had 
the tones of the last stroke of the bell ceased to vibrate on the ear, when 
one of the gentlemen proposed that they should all meet together on the 
same evening, and on the first morning of the next century. ‘The propo- 
sition was received with a merry assent, and all agreed to do the best in 
their power to jein the party. Shortly afterwards they separated, and 
time’s ceaseless current still passed on—days rolled away, and years 
disappeared, 

On the evening of December 31st, 1899, that party, the same in num- 
ber, the same in appearance, was collected together. They were altered 
in nothing, Their brows were unfurrowed by time, and their alert 
movements indicated the absence of age. And yet they had spent their 
days among the sons of men, and had not, like Rip Van Winkle, or the 
Seven Sleepers, dozed away their existence in oblivion. They had not 
tasted of the Elixir of Life, nor inhaled the Lethean gas, nor drank from 
the fountain that Prince de Leon sought in vain. They had neither call- 
ed upon Hygeia for health, nor offered to Apollo, the god of medicine. 
They had not swallowed the pills of Moffat, nor taken the manufactures 
of Brandreth. The »y had not observed the prescriptions of Cornaro, nor 
perspired themselves into long life, like Macklin. They never imbibed 
Sands’ Sarsaparilla, nor cried for Sherman’s Lozenges. They had 
not been chilled in the baths of Priesnitz, nor decorated themselves 
with magnetic rings; nor been depleted by the lancet of Allopathy, nor 
steamed by the pepper sudorifics of Thompson, nor trifled with the 
infinitismal dilutions of the Homeopathists. They had neglected the 
physician, and they lived. We intend no satire by this remark. We 
merely state a fact, and if the problem seems inexplicable, the solution 
is easy. 

In 18—, in passing through B——, I was delayed by business for a 
short time in that town. * e ® . 
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It was beneath the Broad Mountain, at Pottsville, that I discover. 
ed the secret of perpetuating life. Like most great discoveries, it was 
the result of accident. In exploring a gallery that had recently been 
opened, I accidentally rubbed my hi and across my mouth, and found 
that a slightly bitter taste remained on my lip. Astonished at this, and 
believing that I had touched nothing but the seam of coal that c omposed 
the wall ‘of the shaft, I determined, if possible, to ascertain the cause of 
the phenomenon. Raising my torch, and carefully examining the seam, 
1 discovered, to my astonishment, that a large tuft of the fern, the leaf of 
which is visibly impressed in the anthracite coal, and is supposed by 
geologists to enter into its constitution, was growing from the solid 
mass, virid and perfect. It was uninjure ‘d by time, or unaffected by the 
lapse of ages. You may imagine with what avidity I seized this re lic of 
the antediluvian times. Ah! I exclaimed with rapture,—remnant of 
countless ages, thou art flourishing in perpetu: al youth, while thy parent 
trunk has long since been resolved into its original elements! ‘Thy pater- 
nal branches may have sheltered some happy preadamite lovers from the 
noon-day sun; thy tall trunk may have irae the bowsprit of Noah’s 
adventurous craft; Eve may have donned thy verdant leaves, and Abel 
been slaughtered ‘by one of thy hardy limbs! The ravens that fed the 
prophet may have perche -d upon thy ‘boughs, and the shaft of Goliath’s 
spear been constructed of thy wood! It is unnecessary, however, to 
dilate upon my raptures, or rehearse all my heart-felt ejaculations. Care- 
fully removing the treasure, I wrapped it in a cotton handkerchief, 
fabricated on the banks of the smiling Merrimac, and after some 
lapse of time, returned to my humble reside snce in this village. For 
several days, my mind dwelt with wonder upon this strange acquisition, 
but other objects gradually engaging my attention, I imperceptibly for- 
got it. * * ~ * . * ~ ” 

It so happened, however, that some months later the same party of 
friends was assembled together. They had passed several hours in an 
agreeable and pleasant manner, having retired to the billiard table, which 
was in an apartment adjoining the dining-room. The conversation in re- 
ference to the re-union in 1900, rec urring to the memory of the narrator, 
he laughingly told his adventure in B——, and declared his belief, 
that if the principle of perpetual youth did indeed reside in anything 
earthly, it was there in that primev valfern. “ There,’ he cried, rising at 
once into faith and poetry, and speaking, as the result showed, under the 
influence of some happy inspiration—* there it lies before you, use it as 
you think fit. If the world has no charms for you, and you have no de- 
sire for prolonged existence, destroy it; but if you want life, unaccom- 
panied by the sufferings of disease or the decrepitude of age, ‘ put that 
in your pipe and smoke it,’ and your wish will be gratified; one puff will 
be sufficient.” Here he produced a dark, met: ‘lic 1 ox, of an oval form, 
with a cover elegantly illustrated by the representation of drinking ves- 
sels and smoking implements, with the accompaniment of two lines ofa 
high order of poetry, and again proposed, that the party should test the 
virtues of the arid and now embrowned leaves. A merry assent hailed 
the proposition, and one of the friends produce da sple :ndid merschaum, 
with its cherry-stick tabe and amber mouth-piece. The bow] being fille d 
to the brim, was lighted, and after the ladies had inhaled a puff or two, 
sanctifying the amber by the touch of their lips, it was passed on to the 
gentlemen, who followed their example, laughing heartily at their own 
folly ; and, in the heartfelt mirth of the moment, one of the p:rty de- 
clared, that he would bottle a pipe of wine, to be drank at the contem- 
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plated assemblage. The evening was a happy one, and the only painful 
moment that of parting. 

Strange! but true! at the hour, and on the evening named, we met 
again, but in the neighboring city of New-York, to which we had remo- 
ved, during the long interval that had elapsed. And what changes had 
occurred in that period! The doors of the sepulchre had closed upon 
many whom we had dearly loved. Friends whom we had cherished, had 
disappeared forever. Colossal fortunes had wasted away, and pauperism 
had cast off her rags, and placed herself on the pedestal of wealth. Old 
states had disappeared, and new empires flourished. England and France 
had sunk into secondary powers; while the great American Republic, 
and the powerful kingdom of Australia, swayed the destinies of the world. 
Japan and China had enacted the must liberal naturalization laws. and 
the city of Timbuctoo was visited by people of all nations. The circle 
of invention still continued its eternal revolutions. The loaded dray, the 
“slow coach,” the sea tost ship, and the steam-impelled barge, had given 
lace to newer and more sublime conceptions. The herbarium of the 
botanist had been enriched by new specimens; the labors of the horti- 
culturist rewarded by new fruits and flowers ; and the nomenclature of 
science was increased to gigantic proportions. New plants, unknown 
minerals, and rare animals, had become of frequent occurrence. The 
Bhue-Champac, of India, was a common garden production; while the 
fin of the Kraken a la Matelote, and the tail of the sea serpent, Consom- 
mé a la Cape Cod, were favorite dishes at civic feasts. The megatherum 
had been introduced from the Caucassian mountains; the roc from terra 
incognita; the phoenix, from the deserts of Arabia, and salamanders from 
the interior of Africa. Names most distinguished in the arts and scien- 
ces, philosophers, statesmen, warriors, popular authors, acute lawyers, 
princely merchants, learned divines, celebrated physicians, accomplish- 
ed architects, ingenious mechanics, poets and painters, politicians and 
paupers, the high and the humble, presidents of life and trust cumpa- 
nies and subterraneans, were alike forgotten; even the oldest inhabitant 
had disappeared. A new race of men, with new views, new tastes and 
new feelings, had succeeded to them. The works of art; the investiga- 
tions of science; the creations of fancy, and the elaborations of intellect, 
had passed into oblivion. Of all the creations of the pictorial art, Peale’s 
Court of Death alone remained. Renwick’s fountain in the Bowling 
Green, that chef d’aurre of architectural taste, still spouted forth his 
fame, and its waters together. The only effort of fiction that was now 
read, was the Monikins: the solitary political work that was admired, 
the Letters of Mr. Downing: and the poetry that continued to please, 
were those sublime epics, Barlow’s Columbiad, and Pop Emmons’s Fre- 
doniad, while Gen, Morris’s exquisite lyrics were found in every boudoir 
and reposed on every centre table. Of all the public men who flourished 
in the middle of the century, two only were remembered—that stern 
and inflexible patriot and finished gentleman, Cato Brutus Multicaulis, 
and that learned and self-denying divine, the Right Reverend Bish op of 
the Diocese of Dusty Mount. The names of the other thousands, whose 
praises had filled the trump of fame, had been buried in the waters of 
oblivion. Even the time renowned names of Walsh and Rynders were 
remembered no longer. We had indeed witnessed strange changes, 
The prejudices that had existed against our fellow citizens from Europe, 
had disappeared, and while John Me Cormick held the office of President, 
and Heinrich Duffledorf the second office in the government, Sawney 
McGrowl was Lieutenant-General of the forces of the enifederated 
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United States of all America. The federative system had extended over 
the whole continent, and the Ranchero of Mexico, and the Peon of the 
South, were represented in the general Congress, triennially assembled 
in the capital at the city of Victoria. Mormonism, and the Church of 
Humanity, were favorite religions: Shakerism was fashionable among 
ladies of an indefinite age, and other sects and creeds had increased 
almost beyond belief. “Whitney’s railroad was in full operation from 
Halifax to San Francisco, and a leaden statue of the intellectual project- 
or was erected at each terminus of the road. From the head waters of 
the Missouri, to the shores of the Pacific, it passed through beautiful and 
highly cultivated farms, which had been voted to themselves by the en- 
terprising proprietors, Cities, and towns, and villages, studded the coun- 
try inevery direction. Boston had overstepped Bunker’s and Breed’ 3 
hills: Philadelphia had gone into the country: Washington contained 
houses that adjoined : the riv er at Albany was anaes d: Se hd *nectady and 
Amsterdam had united their hands, and New-York, like some great mon- 
ster, had swallowed up Brooklyn, Weehawken and Communipaw ‘ 

We were assembled in a sexagon room of white marble, having arri- 
ved punctually at the hour of 8 P. M., each person in his wrial car, hor- 
ses and carriages having been long superseded by this delicate invention, 
Although the weather was cold, there were neither flue nor fireplace in 
the apartment, those clumsy contrivances having given place to the Cali- 
crophene, which hung suspended from the ceiling, diffusing a cheerful 
light and agreeable warmth throughout the chamber. Around the room 
were suspended cages of silver fil: gree work, containing various birds 
and insects, such as the nightingale, the canary, the gelasanus vocans 
or fidler crab, the septennial locust, and the household cricket, who 
had been educated to perform the softest Italian music in sweet concert. 
Baskets of golden net-work, filled with odorous flowers, the new weekly 
rose, the untainted lily, and the modest violet, were scattered about the 
room; blue dahlias and black roses, which so long puzzled the ancient 
horticulturalists, were studiously excluded, as being too common, and too 
sombre fora festive meeting. A light beaufet of carved ivory stood near 
the table, on which were pl: laced the requisite changes for our symposium, 
as we always dispensed with the attendance of servants at our annual 
meetings. We were seated ata circular table, on which were silver vases 
filled with the light and nectarious wines, which are now expressed from 
the more delicate flowers, instead of the heady productions of the grape, 
to which our ancestors were addicted. Our viands, like our wines, were 
of the most etherial character. Instead of the huge sirloins, crude entre- 
mets, greasy fricandeaus, and indigestible pastes, which formerly obtain- 
ed among a grosser race, every dish was gossamery in appearance, racy 
in taste and fragile i in structure. We were attired in the quaint costume 
of 1846, having religiously preserved the dresses worn at our first meet- 
ing, and laughed lou: diy and often at the grotesque appearance we made, 

“It is strange,’ said Amelia, ‘‘ that we should all meet here, after the 
lapse of so many years, and witnessing so many changes. ” “Strange, 
indeed,”’ replied Louis, “ but truth is always strange.” ‘I am satisfied of 
that,” said Evelyn, laughing, while she petted a most beautiful and dimi- 
nutive dog, ‘for who “would ever believe that Judge Doolittle would 
have been: so gallant, as to send so pretty a present as my dear little Dia- 
mond toa lady. Do look at his eyes, they shine like gems; and feel his 
silken hair! how glossy | how soft! Dear Di! you area ‘perfe ct little 
treasure.”’ ‘“ He is certainly beautiful,” said Philomath, “ but who in the 
name of all that is wonderful is Judge Doolittle! I am sure that I never 
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heard of him before.” ‘TI am not surprised at that,” said Evelyn; “he 
is not much known in this place, I met him last summer at the city of 
Surfside, and found him an intelligent, although somewhat brusque and 
eccentric gentleman. He is from the ancient town of Weathersfield, and 
has resided for several years in the state of Peru, and I read a paragraph 
in the Lunar Narcotic of last evening, stating, that he had recently been 
elected Chief Justice of the Court of Arbitration in that State.’ “ It is 
so long since we met,” interposed Amelia, “that I am really anxious 
to know what you have all been doing this summer.” ‘TI,’’ said Philo- 
math,” have been very quietly rusticating on my estate, and experiment- 
ing on the new galvanic process of farming.”’ “ And how does it answer ?” 
asked Edward, “Its success is only partial. I have succeeded in pro- 
ducing but six good crops, but have-no doubt of eventually harvesting 
nine, at least, in the year;—and what have you been doing, friend Sid- 
ney?” “ As usual, wandering about. I visited the celebrated Fourierite 
Establishments, at Sing Sing and Auburn; danced a new waltz at the 
Shaker Cathedral at Coeymans; and bowed down at the Shrine of Joe 
Smith, in the great city of Nauvoo. On my return, I stopped at one of 
the Anti-Rent Settlements, and saw a strange animal, which had been 
caught in a steel-trap in a neighbouring wood. It is called a Patroon, 
and is really a /usus nature.’’ ‘ How would you classify it?’ asked 
Louis. “ That I can hardly do. The creature is certainly a nondescript. 
It is evidently gramniverous, as it feeds principally on wheat—although 
it is said to be fond of chickens. You will all be able to see it, how- 
ever, as the proprietor of the Fredonian Institute purchased it at one of 
the last quarter sales, and intends to exhibit it with the Caraboo Indian, 
who was recently found on the shores of the great Slave Lake.’ ‘“ We 
must make a party to go and see it,”’ said Amelia; “ and now, Mr. Ed- 
ward, what account can you give of yourself? What have you to say ?” 


(To be Continued.) 


THE IRISH MOTHER.* 


A woman in the throes of death 
Lies on her cabin floor— 
A wife and mother yesterday, 
But such, alas! no more! 
Her husband—yet in manhood’s prime— 
Her children, young and fair— 
Before her eyes have perished all, 
And she alone is there. 


No—not alone. The priest of God 
Is kneeling at her side; 

One blessing hath she still, e’en though 
All others are denied. 

The hand that on her infant brow 
The cleansing waters poured, 

Now offers to her dying lips 


The Body of her Lord. 


[* These touching and spirited lines were suggested by a recent incident of the famine in Ire- 
land. ‘The poet has so well told the story that we need not repeat it here in prose.—Ep.] 
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‘* Father,” she says, with feeble breath, 
‘God will reward the care 
With which you’ve watched o’er me and mine, 
Through hours of black despair. 
Yet one more favor would I beg— 
To her beyond the sea, 
When I am laid beneath the mould, 
A blessing send from me. 


** And tell her, father, we are dead, 
But say not how we died :— 
Why should her gentle heart be wrung 
To know how ours were tried? 
Why should she know the bitter pangs 
Her purents’ hearts that tore, ; 
When vain they found their toils to keep 
Gaunt Famine from their door? 


“Then tell her not how, day by day, 
Her father’s strength did fail— 
Nor how her darling sister’s cheek 
Hollow became, and pale. 
Though I beheld her futher yield 
Himself to hopeless woe— 
Her sister die in lingering pain ;— 
All this she neéd not kuow. 


‘Nor how her little brother looked 
Into my face, and cried 

For food which I had not to give, 
Till in my arms he died! 

No, father, no—for Heaven’s sweet sake, 
Send not across the sea 

That all she loved have perished thus, 
Or she would frenzid be. 


‘Say we ne’er wronged her by the thought 
That we had been forgot, 

E’en when the aid we well might hope 
From her did reach us not. 

Sut tell her, father, in the scroll 
My dying words that bears— 

She still can help us, if she will 
But name us in her prayers.” 


She ceases, as a haggard form 
Darkens the cabir door, 

That to the holy man extends 
The letter which he bore. 

It brings from a far land, though long 
By adverse winds delayed, 

The earnings of a pious child, 
Her parents dear to aid. 


The glazing eyes a moment ope, 
But soon are closed again ; 
And murmuring softly to herself, 
She says, “It comes in vain ! 
But strengthen, God, the hand that gives 
Thus freely of its store; 
And on the kind and loving heart 
Thy richest blessings pour! 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


As the business of the year 1847 progresses, new and marked evidence of the 
great prosperity and increasing wealth of the country becomes everywhere appa- 
rent. The war, which unfortunately exists through the anarchy of Mexico, has 
not retarded the general progress, but has only served as a means of testing the re- 
sources of the country ; and these, for the first time in its history, have been found 
vastly to exceed the emergency. That we are at war with Mexico is, in some 
sort, our own fault, inasmuch that, in our disposition, according to the spirit of our 
institutions, to attend only to our own affairs, we bave too much neglected what 
may be called the social duties of nations. Belonging, as we do, to the great fam- 
ily of the civilized nations, we have duties to perform towards them similar to 
those which a good citizen owes towards the other members of the community in 
which he lives. Hence, when a nation keeps a * disorderly house,” it is the duty 
of neighbors to interfere. Fora quarter of a century Mexico has been torn by 
contending factions, destructive to her own interests and dangerous to ber neigh- 
bors. Military chiefs have, in turn, used all pretexts to overthrow the existing 
government and obtain power. The first pretence of quarrel with the United 
States was seized upon with this view, and the country plunged in a war, having 
no government sufficiently responsible to make peace. Vattel, and all writers upon 
international law, urge the necessity of the mediation of foreign powers to put an 
end to civil war in any nation; and if their mediation is fruitless, the right accrues 
to them of lending their aid to one party in establishing its power and restoring 
peace. [lad the United States performed this duty, years ago, we should not 
now have been exposed to the evils of war, with but little chance of a solid peace. 
If the Mexican government of to-day makes peace, that of to-morrow may repu- 
diate the whole and re-commence the war. In August, 1845, Herrera was regu- 
larly chosen President, and being disposed to peace, he invited negotiations, and 
agreed to receive a minister. This produced the revolt of Paredes, who, to ob- 
tain a chance of plundering the treasury, overturned, at the head of the war party, 
Herrera’s government, repudiated the negotiation, insulted the American minister, 
and attacked the United States troops on their own territory. The moment 
Santa Anna talks of, or concludes a peace, similar events may occur. No faith can 
be reposed in such people. A twenty years occupation of the chief cities at their 
expense, as hostages for peace, seems to be the only alternative. However de- 
sirable peace may be, there is no safety in trusting a divided nation, the reason- 
able part of which has no power to fulfil its negotiations, and the remainder no dis- 
position to recognize the engagements of those in power. Under such cireum- 
stances, the admirable revenue system projected for the Mexican ports should, it 
would seem, be persevered in. 

Thus far, the war has not checked the progress of business, and has interfered 
with commerce in no other way than that the purchases of vessels by the govern- 
ment have, in some degree, enhanced the exorbitant freights that the active export 
of produce induced. 

The wants of the government, in the way of loans, developed the fact, that 
under a low tariff, and with the Independent ‘Treasury three months in operation, 
the amount of capital offering for investment is much greater than ever before, and 
vastly exceeds the wants of the government. The debt of the Federal Govern- 
ment is now as follows : 


UNITED STATES DEBT. 





Date of Act. Redeemable. Rate of Int. Amonnt. 
April, 1842..... suneneua January, 1883... iccvccsccscesicsccces Gitaans cassis 200+ $8,343,886 03 
pee, 1846S 5 ies ce eawis Sole... 2068S. nena sckeehss ap debecans but Oise adie weweenus 6,604,231 35 
ante, IGANG. wcecctwnus November, 1856—stock..........-..- Seosecpatibacéenes 5,000,000 00 
Augnst, 1846.......... August, 1851—Mexican indem......... Cinendbaresakobn - 320,000 00 
January, 1847.........4 January, 1868—Notes or Stock......-. eee eeacag asus 23,000,000 00 
Bale, TAB icc: incseces « “  « Treas. Notes convertible.......-....--. 5,367,930 00 
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In addition to this debt, the act of February, 1847, authorizes the issue of a six 
per cent. stock instead of Jand, as a bounty to volunteers engaged in the war. The 
quantity of this stock that will be issued is very uncertain, but will doubtless am- 
ount to several millions. By the law of July, 1246, a loan of 310,000,000 was au- 
thorized in either stock or treasury notes. ‘These latter were issued to the extent 
of one-half the loan; and in November, proposals were issued for $5,000,000 on 
ten years stock. Great efforts were made at that time to coerce the government 
into a change of the Tariff law, or a modification of the Independent Treasury law ; 
and threats were distinctly held out, that unless the “specie clause’’ was aban- 
doned no Joan would be taken. This notion was based upon the supposed influ- 
ence of the banks of New- York, aud the idea that New-York capitalists controlled 
the market. Nevertheless the loan was taken on favorable terms, and very soon 
a new loan of $22,000,000 was proposed to and authorized by Congress, to be is- 
sued in treasury notes or a twenty years 6 percent. stock. Of this, $5,000,000 
was taken in treasury notes at par, payable in specie. P roposals for the remain- 
ing $18,000,000 were advertised to be opened April 10th. ‘lhe bids for this loan 
were therefore to be made after eleven months of actual war, without prospect of 
peace ; after eight months of the operation of the Warehouse Jaw; after four 
months of a low tariff, and more than three months of the Independent Treasury 
law. Ali these were circumstances, each of which was asserted to be fatal to the 
government credit—more particularly when the tea and coffee tax was rejected 
by Congress. In view of this loan, however, the meee of New-York attempt- 
eda combination to obtain it at par, although the stock negotiated in November 
was selling at three and three and a half per cent. sn miu in the first week of 
April, 1847. When the bids were offered, however, it was ascertained that offers 
to the extent of $55,000,000 had been made above pur, and a sum near the amount 
of the loan at one-eighth premium, and some small sums as high as three-eighths 
premium. All the bids amounted to $58,000,000, or more than three times the 
amount asked for. Thus, the government, under a line of policy which, it was 
asserted, would ruin its credit, commands the resources of the coantry in a more 
ample manner than ever before. The low tariff had not, though in the midst of 
war, injured its credit; nor had a hard money policy deprived it of resources. 
The fact that the calls of the government were so liberally and promptly responded 
to from the internal resources of the country is matter of great gratification, when 
we reflect upon the unfortunate position of American credit, growing out of the 
defulcation of many of the states, which pushed a false system of credit to an un- 
due length. In 1841 an agent of the United States government hawked a United 
States six per cent. stock all over Europe, and was not only unable to obtain a dol- 
Jar, but was derided for the attempt to renew loans among a mass of dishonored 
promises. It was then intimated that future wars would find the United States 
without the necessary credit to conduct it. The results we have recounted show 
that the federal government is independent of foreign aid. This great fact is owing 
as well to the enhanced wealth of the country as to the high credit of the govern- 
ment; and perhaps no nation ever evinced a greater degree of general prosperity 
than does the United States now. Every branch of business is paying a good pro- 
fit; and even the banks, which pretended to date their ruin from the operation of 
the specie clause of the Independent Treasury law, are declaring better dividends 
in the last few months than in any previons years. he following are the January 
and February dividends of certain New-York banks, and the April dividends of 
those of Boston : 


SEMI-ANNUAL BANK DIVIDENDS.--NEW-YORK AND BOSTON. 








1845. 1846. 1847. 
No. Banks. Capital. Div. Am't. Div. Am't Div. Aw't. 
New York...... Discsabs 10,050,700 a 7 ee ee | a | 346,792 
Boston....- ig Shatin taint 18,1#0,000....3 25...-5 593,000....3 31....603,000....3 40....620,000 
Total.....-..33.....828,230,700 ste wrists O927596 6c cic seen Bl ORSGGIE on cavcnee $966,792 


This shows a regular increase of profits; and those of the Boston banks were 
earned, one-half, duripg the operation of the specie feature of the Independent 
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Treasury law. This one fact evinces, more than anything else, the absurdity of 
the bank opposition to a sound currency. The operation of the low tariff has been 
no less successful ; and so far, the revenue derived from it exceeds not only the 
estimates, but the business of last year. The indications of this fact are found in 
the import and duties received at the port of New-York, from December lst down 
to April 23d, being the period of the operation of the new tariff : 


IMPORTS AND DUTIES AT THF PORT OF NEW-YORK, 





Specie. Free. Duatiable. Total. Duties. 

1846. 1847. 1846. 1847. 
ee 61,346....537,496....4,279,813....4,076,672....4,878,655... -1,056,896....1,143,327 
Sivcccuaal 1,471,845....1,434,836 
Feb. ...1,235,122....285,128....! », 889,387 ...24,749,091....7,409,637....1,255,651....1,496,716 
March...1,329,458....726,937....6,060,746....9,812,484....8,177,141....2,603,734....1,652,092 
Ap 1-16 1,894,067 ...1,707,341....7,130,559....5,5€3,973. ..10,731,967.... 1,070,270....1,783,250 





Tot. 47 $4,610,867. .3,795,345...28,860,167...29,445,229...37,267,372....7,463,396....7,510,221 


“ '46 373,482..4,464,321...24,607,436 ..... geo eel ain <= eek ooeunl 
Incr... $4,237,385  ...... 4:OS8 781. aveees Vee. cance 46,825 
ise. <ésene CO0,376 = Newnes . . sanem eceees . éaveves eccese 


The increased imports, for four months and a half of the operation of the new 
tariff, have been, it appears, $7,822,143, of which amount $4,610,867 has been re- 
ceived in specie. ‘The amount of dutiable goods imported has increased $4,252,- 
731, while the free goods have diminished $668,976. That the aggregate imports 
have increased is the natural result of large demand. There can be no consider- 
able sales of produce made abroad without a return of the proceeds into the coun- 
try in some shape. Under the high tariff, there was a continued effort to avoid the 
high taxes. The returns for farm produce sold abroad were made in such shape 
as would be the least oppressed on their arrival here. Hence the large import of 
free goods and of those bearing the lowest duties. The following table shows this 
disposition : 


GOODS IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES FOR SEVERAL YEARS. 


Ad valorem Daties. Specific Duties. 

Am't imp. Daties, Rate pr. ct. Am'timp. Duties. Rate. 
1644....$52,315,291...... 14,449,348...... 27 G2...06 e -- 31,352,863. ....-14,531,208......46 34 
1845.... 60.191,862...... 16,278, 11Tcccns Bi GSs0bic 6 cede es studs 14,540,737...... 41 64 
1846.... 60,660,453...... 16.521,117...... BF QZ. 2 ccc e 5230, 203,605... 206 13,859,582......39 21 


The average rate of specific duties declined more than 8 per cent., which might 
partly be owing to the advanced invoice prices of the articles ; but the amount of 
revenue actually declined $700,000 on an advanced import value of $5,000,000, 
showing the prohibitive effect of the highest class of duties. The average rate of 
ad valorem duties also declined. It appears that the average rate of duties for the 
first four months of the present tariff was 26 30 per cent. against 30 25 per cent. 
in the same period last year. ‘The large exports of produce have impelled the re- 
turn of proceeds ; and a large portion of the excess has been, as we have seen, in 
specie, and that the duties are actually but little in excess of last year. A 
new element has, however, been in operation, which, while it has tended vastly to 
facilitate commerce, has deprived the government of the immediate receipt of a con- 
siderable sum for duties. We allude to the warehouse system, which has become 
admirably organized in New-York, and to which we have alluded on a previous 
occasion. ‘This system has been a great desideratum, since the enforcement of 
cash duties deprived merchants of that facility for the re-export of goods which 
they enjoyed under the long credits formerly granted, and by which they could re- 
export and realize upon goods before the bonds came due here, and without the 
payment of the 24 deduction from drawback. During the quarter, the amount of 
goods warehoused at this port has been as foilows : 
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LEADING ARTICLES ENTERED IN WAREHOUSE IN NEW-YORK AND WITHDRAWN, 
DURING THE QUARTER ENDING APRIL 1, 1847. 







Warehonsed. Withdrawn. Remaining in Bond April 1. 
Woollen Cloths...........-.. $121,000...... aneewal OTe Oi os oy! $46,000 
MGS catwaaks oben dcowethun DOM fas ietdvinwee~ IN on . 16,000 
Worsted zoods..............-. 2S” Ee eee A nwtce skbatine 43,000 
PE UNNas kak ceesswencadns a iaig tien grins IU ekntiwenakews 16.000 
ced aia Se | eee et OO cccubexch bese 90,000 
Cotton goods............ e---- 300,000 106,700 
Cs oat Es ses bses be eee ae 87,000 71,800 


28,000 


PE Duan voknhie a wae nun 80,000 


ins cb Cena annkw hae 561,500 150,500 
SNe ee eee $1,400,001 $832.0 £568,000 
MM -cvncokheiveaccs sews es rt ge s 187,000 


From this table it results that, of the $17,000,000 of dutiable goods imported from 
January Ist to April Ist, $1,400,000, charged with average duties of 40 per cent., 
went into warehouse; and there remained unpaid $187,000 of duties on those im- 
portations but to be paid,—showing, that the dutic s accruing to the government, 
so far from being less than Jast year, are actually $233,000 more than in the same 
period under the old tariff. While the average of the duties paid in the period re- 
ferred to is but 26 per cent., that on the goods warehoused is 40 per cent.,—show- 
ing that the effect of the warehouse is to relieve the merchants from the imme- 
diate payment of the highest taxes. 

The first quarter of the year, being that in which the goods arrive mostly to meet 
the spring trade, is that iv which the least advantage is derived from warehousing 
facilities. It also appears, that the average time in which the goods remain in bond 
without the payment of duties is four months. Hence, it appears that commer- 
cial capital has been saved an advance of $500,000 in one quarter, which is equal 
to an actual saving of $70,000 to importers, if we consider that that capital has 
been employed at ordinary profits instead of remaiuing idle. The process of ware- 
housing is yet in its infancy, and results so great, so early in its existence, indicate 
that its complete success is certain. Many difficulties that arise in detail require 
time to overcome. These grow mostly out of the proverbial opposition of mer- 
chants to innovation. Those who have been accustomed to inconvenience choose 
rather to adhere to it than to change their habits, even for the better. The great- 
est difficulty now experienced in the New-York warehouse arises from the indis- 
position of offices to insure goods in it. In one large building, which contains at 
times more than $1,000,000 worth of goods, the single risk is too great. Most of- 
fices refuse more than ten to fifteen thousand dollars on a single risk. This would 

require, at times, more than one hundred offices to cover the stock. This difficulty 
very much retards the progress of the system. The risk is re ally not great, and 
with proper precaution might altogether be obviated Congress might pass a law 
authorizing the Secretary to c charge an extra 1-16 or 1-4 per cent., and assume 
the risk of all goods warehoused. ‘This would obviate the difficulty and make the 
warehouse attractive. ‘The benefits which commerce will derive from this system 
are immense. ‘The whole commerce of the two American continents may be in- 
sured to American vessels, not by absurd navigation laws, but by so facilitating 
trade that foreign vessels cannot compete with United States enterprize. The 
perfection of the warehouse systeim is that which, more than all other plans, will 
tend to this object. 

The advices from England, down to the 3d ult., were of a contradictory nature ; 
but on the whole, indicate returning health in money affairs. The principal appre- 
hension that existed was on account of the large exports of bullion to the United 
States. The exchange at the latest dates continued adverse to England ; but the 
money markets on the continent being evidently more easy, the rate of discount at 
Frank fort-on-the-Muaine was 4 per cent., and at Berlin 44 per cent. ; a change for 
the better was perceptible. The purchases of corn, by France, at the north and 
east, were very extensive, and caused a drain of specie ; but the Emperor of Rus- 
sia having purchased of the Bank of France, by convention, an amount of 50.000,- 
000 francs of French rents, a credit in favor of the Bank of France, to the extent 
of near $8,000,000, was thus created in St. Petersburg, and the bills drawn against 
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it were placed in the London market, aiding the repayment of the sums borrowed 
by the Bank of France. The following were the comparative exchanges in London 


and the continent at the latest dates: 


COMPARATIVE EXCHANGES AT LONDON AND PARIS. 


,ondon. Paris. Actual price of i 
, Mint Gold Resnhing bills it Paris ‘ Gold dearer at 
price of gold. pr. mille. exchange. on London. London. Paris. Hamb. 
Wee O) cncd tsk Reeatuses RG iganca ee BRO nao cnc etOenvepar . --0 87 ieee eece 
Dec. 3...77 104.2...-..16 shew wham PADIacecnses 25.574 Swanwdes wae. ees esas 





#6 ° 9.4 
Apl. 2...77.10}....2--.10.,....-- 25 + S5.SS iis so dens svicusneunwaneeresennen , 
The rates of bills on Paris, it would seem, is about the same, now that the re- 


payment of the loan is making, that it was when the loan was made. The opera- 
tions of the bank under this fluctuation appears to have been as follows : 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Securities. Deposits. Nett Notes ii 
Public. Private. Pablic. Private. circulation. on hand. atria 
= £ £ £ £ £ 
13 BSS, 212..8,612,488. ..8.303,523..19,866,805..8,402. 300..15,002,873 
} i 71,820..9,990,624...7,903,959.. 20,031,185. . 8,227,085. .14,951,572 
14,46 {,948..5,860,631. ..9,784,767..20,836 845. - 6,715,255... 14,308,022 











© Beiciicbs 12,757,326..14,450,711..5,034,189 ..10,339,726.. 20,679,370. .6,545,.965..13,948,681 
ee Se da ai 12,757,326..14,489,657 ..4,668,489..10,: 35... 20,608,090. .6,167,170..13,442,880 
BOE Benszeas 11,990,079 ..16,905,705..6,571,731L...9,288,661..19,279,145..5,714,740..11,595,535 
me Bevasnens 11,990,079 ..17,358,712..6,716,162...9,536,137..19,232,200..5,554,140..11,449,461 
Br We Asses 11,990,079 ..17,650,874..6,471,623...9,962,436..19 069,465. .5,418,475..11,231,630 
Te (evakae eed 11,990,079 ..17,824,355..6,616,287...9,403,132..19,444,426..4,876,015..11,015,583 


This table presents curious results, and contains the germ of the uneasiness that 

exists publicly, but shows confidence on the part of the bank ; as thus: the public 
see that the bullion has diminished £4,000,000 since Decembe ‘r, and that the am- 
ounts engaged for the United States are at least £1,000,000 more than appears in 
the return. ‘I'he cause of the large drain is the corn trade. ‘The harvest is yet 
distant, and great quantities must yet be imported. Hence the questions arise— 
When will the drain cease 2? To what extent will it be carried? The reserve of 
notes in the bank is continually falling—keeping pace with the decline in bullion. 
A loss of £2,000,000 more of bu'lion will leave the bank with too few notes to pay 
the qui arterly interest on the national debt, and private deposits are declining. In 
the face of this state of affairs the bank remains inert. It has sold, of the ‘public 
securities it holds, only -€1,000,000, and it has increased private discounts £3,600,- 
000, or nearly 25 per cent.—keeping the rate of interest low. ‘This shows great 
confidence, and we think the result will justify that confidence. We think that a 
further loss of £4,000,000 bullion would not give cause for serious uneasiness.— 
The amount in hand would, even then, be higher than in 1835 and 1836. But 
the indications are, on all sides, that so large a demand will not be made upon it. 
Already, from Odessa and the leading points of Europe, orders new and large have 
appeared in England for goods,—being the legitimate result of the prosperous state 
of the agricultural interests. That this is the case in the United States, to some 
extent, we have already remarked ; and the leading houses in the trade look for- 
ward to an American business more extensive in the fall than for many years.— 
This will doubtless be the case. The proceeds of our unexampled sales will be 
returned in dutiable goods instead of so large a proportion of specie. 

A great reaction had, it appears, taken place in the grain markets, by reason of 
the fine planting weather which had prevailed, and the extensive arrivals of sup- 
plies. ‘i‘his full in produce, which was still high, bad favorably affected cotton, 
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which had advanced, as well under the improved appearance of the export trade 
as of that of the home markets. 

The news of the decline in prices abroad didenot, however, affect prices here, 
by reason of the short supplies of produce on the seaboard, and the enhanced sup- 
ply of vessels, which caused a decline in freight equal to the decline in the value of 
the articles abroad, leaving the shipper where he was before. ‘The canals of New- 
York were not opened until May Ist, in consequence of the continued frost—a cir- 
cumstance which greatly retarded supplies. ‘The multiplication of the means of 
transportation will, by cheapening freights, ensure a continuance of the export trade 
in farm produce much more profitably to the producers than has hitherto been the 


case. 


GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


Proressor Cellarius haying published a Treatise on the Terpsichorean Art, the 
Tract Society, of New-York, offered a prize of fifty dollars for the best Essay 
against Dancing; the which prize was awarded to the Rev. Mr. Carey, of Sunder- 
land, Massachusetts—Heaven help his competitors, if the learned Divine's paper 
deserved the reward! Accuse us of Atheism, if you will, but we must confess 
that we see no connexion between dancing and deviltry ; nor have we ever been 
able to discern, that theatricals and third-tiers are inseparable; in fact, we do not 
even believe, that Thomas Crehore manufactures tickets of admission to the Infer- 
nal regions. The Tract Society object to dancing! why not to singing? Loose 
fellows sing loose songs. Why not to violins? the fiddle-bow is the sceptre of the 
Goddess of Dancing. Church members ought not to read; for all editions of the 
classics are not expurgated. Why not take Iconoclastic ground, and write down 
pictures and statues, because ladies and gentlemen are often represented scantily 
clad? A sanctimonious paper in this city, whose singular mixture of commerce 
and divinity always reminds us of the money changers inthe temple, once preached 
a crusade against the vignette on a bank-bill, a miniature woman, naked to the 
waist, as likely to undermine the moral foundations of society, and make money 
doubly the root of all evil. How hopeless must be the depravity of mankind, if 
their morality cannot withstand such trifling temptations! and how very hopeless 
the narrow-minded. we might almost say, prurient illiberality, which insults society 
by supposing them dangerous. We shall be read out of meeting, we know it; 
we shall be classed with the goats, and no longer with 


“Young Obadias, 
Davids, Josias, 
Who all were pious,” 


as the primer tells us; but, nevertheless, in the face of this exclusion, we maintain, 
that this Sunderland Treatise has the same claims to usefulness, as the * Bill for 
the better observance of Easter Monday,” which C. Brooke Dringwall, Esq., M. P., 
prepared for Parliament. Discourses on doctrinal and ethical points are apt to 
assume the high prerogative of exemption from criticism. Noli me tangere is the 
motto of the saints. Every ‘professor’? who wields the pen, claims a share of the 
Papal infallibility ; but when a man takes to type and paper, his readers have at 
least the right to judge, whether be makes a strong argument. or succeeds in prov- 
ing the reverse of his case. The Reverend Mr. Carey writes against a natural, 
universal and innocent amusement. We have read bim from cover to cover, and 
laid him down more impressed than ever with the harmlessness of dancing, since 
fifty dollars could not purchase one reason against it, even in Massachusetts: Still 
more, no anti-saltatory texts can be found, though * the Devil can quote Scripture” 
ata pinch. Christians must not dance, because dancing consumes time and money, 
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and their time and money belong to the Lord. Sinners must not dance, for “there 
is something supremely shocking in the id:a of a dancing sinner.” The daughter 
of Herodias danced before Herod, after which Herod cut off the head of John the 
Baptist—consequently, young ladies ought to beware of Cellarius and Charruaud— 
Q. E. D. The chief objection to publications like this tract, is the injury they do 
to religion. A man cannot pass all his time in devotional exercise; all prayer, and 
no play, would ruin the best of us. Our New-England ancestors, Bancroft informs 
us, beguiled the weariness of a Jong summer voyage by three sermons a day: but 
the spirit of 1620 exists no longer. Draw the rein tootight and the steed will 
plunge ;—a fever of profligacy is the inevitable successor of a chill of Puritanism. 
It is better to let ** O, be joyful, be the Christian’s Psalm, and leave the sad Indian 
to incant the devil with tears and screeches.” But this is not all. The minor re- 
ligious pen-work, such as Tracts, and Bible Society Reports, falls almost entirely 
into the hands of a class of men, who are aptly termed by the “ profession” * pious 
indigents ;""—pious applies to their intentions, indigent, to their intelligence and to 
their finances. These persons, in their anxiety to do good, allow their zeal to froth 
over in ranting, and constantly employing the most theological words to express 
their trivial ideas :— 


“ Hide the sacred in the silly.” 


In fact, they have built up a kind of devotional slang. This sounds hard; but let 
any man, not a * professor,” read and judge for himself. The Sunderland divine 
relates the following stories, to illustrate the dangers of the * light fantastic toe :”’— 


“T was once called, ‘says an aged pastor,’ to visit a yonng lady who was said to be in 
despair. She had, at some time previous, been serions, and had, it was hoped, resolutely 
set her face Zionward. In anevil hour, some of her former associates called on her to 
accOmpany them to a ball, She refused to go. The occasion, the company, the parade 
and sayety, were all utterly dissonant from her present feelings. With characteristic aa 
and jhoughtlessness, they employed persuasion and ridicule; and finally so far prevailed, 
that, with a desperate effort to shake off her convictions and regain her former security, 
she exclaimed, ‘ Well, J will go, if 1 am damned for it!’ God took her at her word! 
Instead of the bloom and freshness of health, there came the paleness and haggarduess of 
decay. The wan and sunken cheek, the ghastly, glaring eye, the emaciated limh, the sure 
precursors of approaching dissolution, were there !"——Despair ! Death! Damnation, 


&c., &e. 
The case of a young man, a leader in the ball-room :— 


“To shield himself from the influence of a revival, at the time in progress, he sought 
to multiply dancing assemblies, and to draw others into them. Put he could not escape 
God's judgments, it he could his mercies. He was suddenly laid upon a bed of sickness. 
Death seemed near. In awful distress he begged for the mercy he bad before despised. 
When thas borne down, hopeless of recovery, he seemed penitent, became exceedingly 
joyful, earnestly and solemnly warned his associates, and it was thought by pious friends, 
a most remarkable case of death-bed conversion.” 


The old story, ‘* When the devil was sick, the devil a saint would be,” &c. What 
happened to this young man? Jet us hear the sequel !— 


“Unexpectedly he recovered. With returning health, bis religion so rapidly disap- 
peared, that the first thing he did was to persuade his associates to make arrangements 
for another ball. Godless as they were, they were shocked at the proposal. But bis per- 
suasion overcame their scruples. The evening came, and in the midst of the glare and 
revelry of its scenes, be fell to the floor as if touched by the finger of an offended God: 
was borne a raving maniac to his home, which he had scarcely reached, when death sealed 
up his history for the final jadgment.”’ . 

Charruaud! Patriarch of dancing! how happens it that you have escaped the 
Bloomingdale Asylum for so many years? And you, O, Angelina and Sarrau! 
Have you no fears, lest the corner of Canal-street and Broadway should become a 
miniature Sodom, and burn you and bury you in its ashes! Iu Franklin County 
the righteons object to tales and stories. A reporter of the Franklin County Bible 
Society meets with an aged man who was fond of novel reading. He inveighs 
against the atrocious old wretch, as follows :—‘* What will he do with his passion 
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beyond the grave? Can he throw aside God’s truth, and have fiction in heaven? 


Can he have it in hell? though more fitting there than in any other depai tment of 


Eternity!” Are these gentlemen insane, or is it only methodism in their madness? 
Anna, the prophetess, and Joanna Southcote, never ranted or canted more pain- 
fully than they do. As in poetry there is but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, so in religious compositions there is but ove from the sacred to the blas- 
phemous; and this step the “ pious indigent” constantly takes, with a blindness 
and a boldness which excites the sneer of the scoffer, aud the regret of the sincere 
well-wisher of morality and faith. 


THE ALTS. 


Tur present Exhibition of the National Academy of Design, seems to us, on 
the whole, decidedly better than that of the last or any previous year. This is 
not the opinion generally entertained. nor did we become convinced of the 
superiority of the pictures of this year, until after a second or third careful ex- 
amination of their merits. There are fewer pictures which strike the eye for- 
cibly at the first glance, and fewer pleasing female portraits than usual; and this 
is probably the reason why so many leave the rooms, after a short first visit, with a 
feeling of disappointment. But if there be fewer pictures which obtrude them- 
selves upon the notice, there are also fewer which offend the taste, and many 
more which are above mediocrity. With one or two exceptions, our best known 
painters, in each departmeut of the art, have better pictures on the walls this 
year than last ; and many of the younger members of the profession have made 
great and solid improvement since they last appeared in public. 

A great deal is said, and with seeming reason, as to the number of bad pictures 
exhibited, and it is asked, why do the managing committee of the first School of 
Design in the country, admit so many wretched daubs to appear upon the walls? 
But those who speak thus, forget that the annual exhibitions of the Academy of 
Design are not prize exhibitions, nor exhibitions of pictures which come up to a 
certaiu fixed standard, high or low, nor exhibitions of the works of members of the 
Acadeiny, but of all pictures sent by living artists, and which have not before been 
exhibited in the Academy’s rooms. These exacting critics reason without their host, 
seemingly ignorant that the object of this annual display, is not merely to please 
the public and the successful artist by an exhibition of the best works, but to give 
the public some idea of the yearly progress of the art, and both the artist and the 
public the opportunity of comparing the works of one painter with those of an- 
other. So long as the present abilities of the mass of our painters are fairly ex- 
hibited, the object of the Academy would be attained, if no picture exhibited 
were better than a swinging sign-board. 

Obviously nothing can be easier than to go through the rooms of such an exhi- 
bition, and come out talking about superficiality and extravagance. It would be 
strange to a miracle, were there nota large proportion of the pictures which 
would afford excelient opportunity for the common-place mongers of criticism to 
utter an infinity of platitudes and truisms about low standards of art, lack of suffi- 
cient study of nature, want of high and noble purpose, lack of character and tone, 
and the like. But to such we are always inclined to say, with Beatrice: * Why 
will you be ever talking, Signor Benedick? Nobody marks you.’ He who can 
visit such pictures, as a great number of those now on the Academy's walls, and 
talk of nothing but faults, has little of the honest judgment and quick perception 
of a trustworthy critic, and less of the true feeling of an artist. We are sorry 
that there are some such, as well as others who can find excellence, but who 
threaten beforehand remorseless dissection of any unfortunate works which do 
not please their high mightinesses, at the same time charging all who come under 
their bloodthirsty scalpels. not to wince, for wincing will not mend the matter; 
and finally, uttering the fearfal warning to those who heed not their advice, that 
the consequences of their stabborn folly will ever after worry them like a night- 
mare. What need of all this? It does no good, either to the artist or the public. 
lf heeded, it discourages the one and disgusts the other, and if unheeded, it brings 
the critic, and, in so far as he is concerned, criticism, into contempt. For our- 
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selves, we are glad to own that the present exhibition is one which the Academy 
and the pation may be proud of. 

In figure compositions, the names of Lreutze, Huntrineron, Gray, and 
Mount, are pre-eminent; CHapman is much better than last year, and Guiass 
has a picture of much excellence. Leutze’s * Court of Henry the Eighth,” 
compares well with his powerful picture * ‘Che Iconoclasts,” which was exhibited 
at the Art Union rooms some months since, and contrasts most favorably with bis 
extravagant anc i!-drawn “ Landing of the Northmen,” exhibited by the Academy 
last year. ‘The admirable composition and rich, low tone of the Henry VIII., the 
excellence of the individual heads, the impressive manner in which the st tory is 
told, the aptness and ease with which the accessories are introduced, and the 
high finish of the whole picture, make it a truly admirable work of art, and worthy 
of the reputation of the painter. The position and expression of the King and 
Anne Bullen are worthy of all praise, and the management of the figure and 
drapery of the Queen is an adroit and beautiful combination of delicacy and 
truth. Huntineron is not equal to himself this year, save in his portraits ; they 
are as full of real character and ideal truth as ever; but the * Lady Jane Grey 
interrupted at her devotions,” * Mercy at the Wicket-Gate,” and “ Piety and Fol- 
ly,”’ will not compare well with the © Italy” and the ** Sacred Lesson,” of last year, 
to go no farther back. Still he stands head and shoulders above all his fellows. 
His pictures have a loftiness and simplicity, a purity of tone and directness of ex- 
pression, Which would give them a high pk ice, even were they not so remarkable 
for their charming color and exquisite drawing. His hands and female heads are 
unequalled by those of any American painter. ** Lady Jane Grey interrupted 
at her devotions,” seems to us not a well composed picture. ‘The four fig- 
ures are disposed as well, perhaps, as the subject admitted, but their position 
is not effective; and it would be exceedingly difficult to tell the shape of the 
room in which the scene is laid; this gives the picture a very uncomfortable, 
unsatisfactory appearance. The heads of Lady Jane and the uncowled 
monk, are each admirable in their way. In “ Piety and Folly,” we again 
have Hunrineton’s favorite combination of an old male, with two young fe- 
male heads. It may well be so, so aimirably does he handle the subject, so 
beautiful does he make the contrast. In this picture the head of the female 
figure representing Piety, would alone make a reputation for an obscure painter. 
The purity of the soul which gives life to the face, the intent expression of that 
face, with its gently-compressed lips, its slightly-gathered brow, and the we ling 
eye, which yet does not run over, are each beautiful and delicate touches of ex- 
pression which show the nicety and completeness of Huntineron’s study of 
nature. 

Mr. Gray’s pictures are much, very much better than those of last year ; and 
indeed, than those of some years past. He has -‘ come out of that fog,” in which 
he had been Jost to himself and the pul jic for so long. His pictures look no 
longer like the ‘* undoubted originals of the old masters,’’ made to order for the 
seater auctioneer ; though we must say, at the same time, they still show quite 
enough of an attempt to reproduce TinroreTro and Rapuaet, and of astudy of the 
works of the masters rather than of nature herself. We wonder that Mr. Gray 
will do this. Years ago he had got far beyond such necessities, if indeed they ever 
existed for him or for any other. His * Teaching the Immortality of the Soul,” 
is a lovely picture in composition and color. ‘The upturned face of the infant is 
sweet and well-drawn, and the intertwining of the arms of the mother and child 
is one of the most gracefully-done things we have seen on canvass for many a 
day. The mother, however, is not a real nor an ideal woman, but a picture 
figure. 

Mr. Guass’s “* Cromwell exhorting his Captains before the battle of Naseby” 
is a vigorous picture : so good, that we feel assured the artist could do more justice 
to his admirable subject, which he evidently thoroughly feels and comprehends. 
The drawing and action of the horses is very truthful,—a refreshing thing, while 
so many equine monstrosities are daily perpetrated,—and the accuracy of detail 
in costume is worthy of great commendation. Mr. Mount has painted one negro 
head in his * Force of Music’ which claims unqualified admiration, and wins a 
smile from all. Surely no one ever listened harder than does that embodiment of 
the Long Island darkie, to the vile scrapings on that viler fiddle. Mr. Rorngr- 
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mex has a red picture, for which ground and lofty tumblers must have sat as mo- 
dels,—that is, if he had any models at all, which we very much doubt. ‘There igs 
a gentleman in a most extraordinary costume, and with thighs of astonishing brey- 
ity, who is evidently much excited about something; but it is plainly a private af- 
fair, for he has nothing to do with the rest of the figures, who are piled up in the 
middle of the picture, standing on nothing, upon which they have climbed very 
high, while an Indian girl and a white lady occupy the fore- ground for a siesta; a 
little in the back- ground are some heads, and a good deal of smoke. This picture 
is culled Corres, and is useful in calling attention to half a page of Prescorrt’s 
admirable History of the Conquest of Mexico, which follows it in the catalogue, 
Mr. Ranyey’s ** WasuHincTon on his mission to the Indians” is a very successful 
accomplishment of a very difficult task. The snow-storm is so well represented 
that it appears to be the subject of the picture, and the figures the accessories. Mr, 
Rossirer is very unequal. One of his three pictures—the * Florentine Girl,” is 
very good; another, ** Puritans reading the Bible,” has much that is bad, both in 
color and drawing; while the last, * Twilight Hours,” is an absurd collocation of 
gaudy patches of color. Mr. Deas seems determined to see, or at least to paint 
everything couleur de rose. His skies, his mountains, his water, his men and his 
horses, all appear to have dipped into some maiden lady's carmine saucer, so roseate 
are they. ‘Tis a pity that he thus spoils good pictures. Mr. Brarp has one 
picture, ** The Last of the Red Men,” and if this be a specimen of the Red men, 
we are glad to hear that this is the last of them. There are huddled upon a rock 
over the (supposed) Pacific Ocean, four rude figures, of such proportions, and in 
such positions, that the only emotion they awaken is a strong desire to see them 
all pitched into the sea. ‘The subject is one altogether painful in itself, and re- 
quires the naniling of a great master to make it tolerable. Why will young ar- 
tists choose such? Mr. Epmonps has committed a fault of like nature in his 
“*Orphan’s Funeral,” in which he gives us a poor, stout, round-faced, unhappy 
woman, trudging over a hill, with her dead babe in a coffin under her arm, carried 
like a bundle of clothes; the only other mourner being a little child which she 
leads by the hand. Such a subject must be repulsive, unless treated in a very 
different manner from that which Mr. Epmonps has chosen; and in the merely 
mechanical part of the picture he has not done himself justice. Marreson’s 
“First Sabbath of the Pilgrims” pleases us more in its design and composition 
than by its tone and cofor; though, perhaps, the coldness of the subject, Puritan 
worship on a snow-covered sea-shore, must inevitably have made it an ungenial 
picture. It is a well-painted picture, many think his best ; but we prefer his 
* Burning of Schenectady,” exhibited last year. Mr. Marreson is a rapidly- 
rising artist. We notice that he and Mr. Darvey are occasional contributors to 
Yankee Doodle. Mr. Danvey’s outline drawing in the present exhibition, “ A 
Glimpse at the World,” is an admirable effort in this severe style in which he so 
excels, and without that stiffness so common in outline drawings. In every way, 
this is one of Mr. Dartwey’s best efforts, and that is giving it high praise. 

We have not space for detailed nor extended criticism, and must postpone, until 
next month, further remarks upon this exhibition. 


Mr. Wattack has played a short engagement at the Park Theatre ; but, after 
the first evening, to houses unworthy of his talents and his reputation. ‘The 
round of characters in which he appeared was small, being confined to Don 
Cesar de Bazan, Charles in Ernestine, Dick Dashall, and Pizarro, which last he 
gave but once, and for his benefit. In characters of a certain description, such as 
gentlemen in difficulties, witty rakes of the old school, spiritwel scamps of the new, 
and dashing heroes in high comedy, Mr. Watiack is eminently successful; 
chiefly so on account of his peculiar mental constitution and physical advantages, 
for he is evidently an actor of impulse, not of study. Although not familiar with 
his acting till of late, we can easily understand why it was that fifteen years ago, 
and particularly with the young men of that time, he was the supreme favorite. 
His Don Cesar, however, although a character in which he has won great 
reputation, does not satisfy our requirements. It is the dashing young blood 
of twenty or thirty yoars ago, put into Don Cesar’s suits and situations, and is as 
thoroughly English as his Dick Dashalil. He is deliberately making fun all the 
time, instead of causing greater fun by his own deliberate seriousness. His 
« Lady, to you I devote the rest of my existence,” spoken to Maritana, when he 
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js about to marry her, and “ If you be Don Cesar de Bazan, I am Charles, King of 
Spain,” spoken to the king, whom he finds in his own house, are marked instances 
of this. They were given with an exaggeration, a shrug and a wink at the audi- 
ence ; and the consequence was, that both points were marred. Simple earnest- 
ness in the first place, and simple dignity in the second, is all that is re quired ; 
the humor of the point is in the incongruity of the expressions, when ullered seri- 
ously, with the situation of the speaker. This sort of fault is that which Mr. 
WALLACK is most liable to commit. It savors more of the fault of a school than 
of an individual, and is probably the manner contracted by him upon his first en- 
trance on the stage ; when he probably, also, learned his drunk, which is decidedly 
the drunkest, and, at the same time, the most gentlemanly drunk, we ever saw. 
His spasmodic thickness of utterance and continual relaxation of limb are in- 
imitable. 

Much was expected from Mrs. Mason, upon her return to the stage; too 
much, if we consider the long term of her retirement, and her youth when re- 
tiring. But she has amply fulfilled all the expectations of her most sanguine 
friends and admirers. She has evidently gone into the work with her whole 
heart, and with the determination to reach a commanding position, if possible. 
Such a position her talent and energy must give her in a few years. She was 
expected to copy Fanny Kemste, but we believe it is very generally admitted 
that she avoids the doing so as much as possible, and that al: hough it is her evident 
intent to make for herself a style of her own, a study of Mrs. Kean is quite as 
evident in her performances as any remains of the teachings of Fanny KemBue. 
This is as it should be; for whatever be the comparative talent of the two, there 
can be no doubt that Mrs. Kean offers the far better model for study and imitation. 
In Juliet, Mariana, Bianea, Julia, and Mrs. Oakley, Mrs. Mason has shown her 
greatest powers, and in each of them her acting has been of avery high order. 
It is, however, evident that she has not yet formed a determined sty le, and that her 
performances are far less satisfactory to herself than to the mass of her audiences. 
In this we find ground for reasonable expectation of great things from her in future. 


In music we have fared richly during the last month. The Philharmonic So- 
ciety, at their last concert of the season, performed the Sinfonia Erotica, of 
BrEernoven, instead of Spour's Double Symphony, as we were led to expect. 
We have only space to say that the Erotica was never better, as a whole never so 
well performed in New-York. The Scherzo and Finale gave evidence of par- 
ticular care and faithfulness on the part of the conductor. The overture to Obe- 
ron was a'so avery creditable performance. Cannot the Philharmonic give us 
Mozart and Menpe.ssoun more frequently? They have scrupulously eschewed 
Bretrioven's No. 4, in B flat, one of his finest works, while they have repeated 
the C minor, the A major, the Evoica and the D major, time after time. Why 
isthis? The American Musical Institute, which has done so much during the 
past year for the cause of music of the highest order, increases its laudable exer- 
tions. It has lately performed the Judas Maccabeus of HanpeEt, in a style which 
elicited warm approbation from those most competent to speak. We regret that 
we are unable to add our own praise, not having been fortunate enough to hear 
the performance. 

The Havana Opera Company, which appeared here for three successive nights, 
twice in Verpi's Opera of Ernani, at the Park Theatre, and once at a Concert 
at the ‘labernacle, has deservedly created a great sensation in the musical world. 
Its sae choral and orchestral resources. the beauty, charming voice. and talent 
of its prima donna, Signorina Tepesco, and the perfectly artistic performance of 
Signors Verne us and Viva, the tenor and baritone, make it the most satisfactory 
troupe which New-York has seen for a long time. The voice of the beautiful 
Teprsco is a mezzo soprano, of great compass, ample power, and of pure and 
sympathetic quality, and is delivered with an excellence of method, which, al- 
though falling somewhat short of the unimpeachable, shows thorough training in 
the best Italian school, in fewer words, the best school. Her style is dramatie 
and impressive, and her whole performance full of strong feeling. She has the 
rare excellence of equal power in both the upper and lower register of her voice, 
and both, together with her middle voice, are full, clear, and reedy ; but she lacks 
somewhat that perfect identity in the quality of the different portions of her voiee, 
80 necessary to perfection. She has flexibility sufficient for all desirable purposes, 
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and her intonation seems to be unimpeachable. But the gushing fulness of her 
tones, their rich and delicate quality, and her impassioned utterance and action, 
would bribe the most inexorable critic to overlook greater faults than we could find 
in her singing. As an actress, she is sufficiently graceful and impassione d to be 
admired for her ac ting alone. Her reading of Una voce at the Concert, was the 
finest it has ever been. our good fortune to hear. She seemed to be completely 
imbued with the spirit of thecavatina, and the effect she produced was electric. At 
this Concert, Signor Boresin1, a contra basso player, made his first appearance, 
We were led to expect much from his orchestral performance, but we looked for 
nothing such as he gave us. He plays this ungainly instrument as a master plays 
the violincello. He makes it sing like a beautiful bass voice. The difficulties 
which he performs are almost incredible, but it would be doing him injustice to 
allow our wonder at them to attract attention from the artistic merits of his playing. 
His purity of tone, accuracy of intonation, the alternate pathos and brilliance of his 
style, are worthy of the highest praise which can be bestowed upon such per- 
formances. To the command of the huge strings of this huge instrument he 
sacrifices none of its power, his tone being equal to that of any three contrabassists 
we ever heard, except CARoLant, far above whom, however, we must place him. 
He is a great artist, and to our surprise we found him avery young and slender 
man. ‘T'o grapple with and so conquer this gigantic instrument, seems the task of 

a lifeand a giant. His ability as a composer is more than respectable, to judge from 
the piece pe erformed by himself, and the excellent director of the company, Signor 
Aropiri, a violinist of no ordinary attainments. 

The company at Patmo’s have produced Lucrezia Borgia, with Signorina 
Bariuit as Lucrezia, Madame Picoas Orsini, BENEVENTANO as the Duke, and 
Benepertti as Genuro. It has had a varied success, owing to the indisposition of 
Signor Benepetri, who is the feature of the opera. Signorina Bari is not at 
all able to give even a passable personation of Lucrezia. In Lucia she is nothing, 
and in Lucrezia she is Lucia in another dress. BrNEVENTANoO is equally unequal 
to the part of the Duke. He seems not to have the first idea of the character; 
and to consider it written merely to give him an opportunity to bellow and gesticu- 
late. ‘Twice, on occasion of the performance of this opera, Beneperrt has been 
in excellent voice, and has performed with singular success. His singing in the 
trio and duett of the second act is powerfully dramatic. In his reading of Ah 
madie mia, he d lisplays the instincts of a great artist by violating a rule of strict 
method, which requires him to sustain and carry the voice; but he breaks the 
continuity of the passage, and breathes between the exclamation and the madre, 
thus gaining a great point in dramatic expression. Just such a one the great 
baritone, SaLvatTori, makes in the allegro of the duett for soprano and pass, in 
Belisario. The effect produced is almost that of a sob. 

The Havana Company will return from Boston in about a month, and will give 
us I Lombardi, I due Foscari, and the Safo of Pactx1. In the character of Safo, 
Signorina [epesco has achieved her greatest triumphs in Havana. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Elementary Astronomy. Accompanied by sixteen colored Maps, each 3 by 34 feet, 
designed to illustrate the Mechanism of the Heavens, and for the use of Public 
Lecturers, Private Learners, Academies and Schools. By H. Matrvison, Hun- 
tington & Savage, Pearl-street, New-York. 

Tue study of astronomy is one of great importance and exceeding interest, and 
is, moreover, a science of modern times. It is only within three hundred years 
that true ideas of the planet on which we live, with its relation to other worlds, 
have been entertained. Down to the year 1510, the crude ideas of the ancients 
in relation to the solar system were generally received. A dark night hung over 
astronomy, through which hardly a ray of light might penetrate. ‘That the earth 
Was astationary, flat surface. upheld by no explainable means, and that the sun 
and stars revolved over it, were held as indisputable facts. 
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In 1473, Nicholas Copernicus, a native of Thorn, in Prussia, was born, and he 
became eminent at the University of Cracow. Forty years of his life he spent at 
Frauenberg, in observing the heavens ; and although he did not enrich science by 
new discoveries, his profound mind penetrated the mystery of the universe, and 
established the true theory of the system, viz.. that the sun is the centre, and 
that the worlds revolve about it. It is, however, singular, that his theory was not 
credited. The greatest astronomers, including Tycho Brahe, rejected it; and 
perbaps it would altogether have fallen into oblivion but for the discoveries and ob- 
servations of Galileo with his newly-invented telescope, in 1616, nearly a century 
afterwards. The system was, however, considered as an heresy fatal to Christi- 
anity ; or, as expressed in the words of the sentence of the Inquisition, ‘* because 
it is expressly contrary to Holy Scripture;” and Galileo was, at the age of 70, 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment for his pertinacity in adhering to the truth. 
When we consider that these transactions were perfected within 200 years, and 
subsequent to the settlement of Massachusetts, we are struck with the advance- 
ment of science. Since that time, new discoveries by eminent men, with improved 
instruments, have, step by step, confirmed the truth of the Copernican system, and 
added vastly to the store of knowledge. This great science has becoine neces- 
sary to the education of every person; and the best means of conveying to the 
youthful mind correct ideas of the mechanism of the universe, is a great desider- 
atum. These, we think, are presented in the work before us. It consists of a 
well-printed volume of 163 pages, divided into 128 short lessons, very clearly and 
concisely stated, and are illustrated by 16 maps, peculiarly well adapted to give an 
idea of the practical effects, or phenomena, of the various motions of the planets 
around the sun. By these means the wisdom accumulated by the life-long labors 
of the greatest sages are, in a few lessons, instilled into the mind of the learner. 


The History of the World, from the Earliest Period, to the year of our Lord 1783, 
wilh partu ular reference to the Affairs of Europe and her Colonies. Translated 
from the German of the Baron John Von Miller, witha Life of the Author. 
By Avexanper H. Evererr. Harper Brothers. New York. 

A work by Von Miiller, is of itself an acquisition to the literature of any coun- 
try, and the volumes before us, revised and illustrated by the Hon. A. H. Everett, 
are peculiarly so. Madame de Stuel remarks of this celebrated writer—* Miiller, 
the most learned of historians, is truly poetical in his manner of describing both 
character and events. In order to appreciate his merits, we must distinguish in 
his works the man of profound learning, and the able writer. The six thousand 
years of history were perfectly arranged in his memory, and his studies had been 
so accurate, that his impressions were as vivid as if he had been himself a witness 
of the events.”” This work, he himself informs us, was written before the com- 
mencement of the ‘* great revolutions,” at the request of a number of young men, 
and it forcibly elucidates his views of the general outlines of history, from the 
date of its termination, twenty-six years of the most wonderful events elapsed to 
the time of his death. The face of the political world was changed, and it was not 
to be expected that his view of the American revolution should be altogether accu- 
rate, but in such a work, those events are less important. ‘The whole is a work 
of vast utility and importance. 


American in England. By A. Supe. Macnenzie, author of *A Year in Spain.” 

Harper Brothers. 

Mr. Mackenzie describes, in a clear manner, the scenes that presented them- 
selves in a journey over Englend, in 1835; and the volumes afford sume notions in 
relation to the manners and habits of “John Bull at home.” His self-sufficient 
braggadocia, his pompous mode of pretending to relieve miseries that are only en- 
hanced by the operstion—in short, all the absurdities of a people boasting of their 
freedom while ground to death by an oligarchy—of an oppressed race proud of the 
“ glory of their rulers.”’ 


The String of Pearls; anovel. By J. P. R. James, Esq. 


This is an interesting story, from the well known pen of Mr. James, and forms 
No. 21, of Harper's pocket edition of select novels. 
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Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine—Westminster Review. Republication, 

Leonard Scott & Co. 112 Fulton street, New- Y ork. 

The January number of Blackwood commences the year, and is a fine number, 
The leading article on the Court of Louis Philippe is exceedingly laudatory of 
the members of the Royal Family, and boasts of the small means given to persons 
beggared by the political revolution which brought the Orleans House to the 
The Westminster has an interesting article on the * Revelations of the 


throne. 
There is also a good article on the late Spanish marriage. The 


Telescope.” 
succeeding numbers sustain the high interest of the work. 


The Farmer's Companion ; or Essays on the Principles and Practice of American 
Husbandry. By the late Hon. Jesse Buen, conductor of the Cultivator, 
Harper Brothers. 

Perhaps to the late Judge Buel, the two great interests of agriculture and educa- 
tion are indebted for their advancement, as much as to any other person, and the 
present volume contains a selection of the most valuable of his writings upon the 
subject of farming, in relation to which so much has yet to be learned in a scien- 
tific way in this country. 

The Manual of Chess, containing the Elementary Principles of the Game, illus- 
trated with numerous diagrams, recent games, and original problems. By 
Cuartes Kenny. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, New-York. 

This is a valuable little work, in the series of Appleton’s ‘* Manuals of Utility.” 
It contains clearly and distinctly the rules and philosophy of the * great game,” 
The progress of chess among us, has hitherto been by 


evidently by an able hand. 
‘The 


no means so rapid as desirable, from its intellectual and interesting nature. 

present work is calculated to impart a stimulus to it, inasmuchas that it places in 

the power ofall] to become initiated in the game. 

Spain Revisited. By A. Stipent Mackenzie, author of “A Year in Spain.” 
Harper Brothers. 
Much has been written upon Spain, its country, and people, and that nation per- 

haps commands still as much interest in the public mind, as any of those of Europe, 

The peculiar nature of the country, being but an agglomeration of mountains, divi- 

ded into ranges, the valleys of which are the beds of mighty rivers, produces a 

great variety of character among the inhabitants, who form rather many distinct 

nations, than one people. ‘To the tourist, a broad field for remark is always open, 
and Mr. Mackenzie, who visited that region in 1834, is an able and sprightly writer, 
well appreciated by the public. 


The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. Illustrated by Anecdotes and Por- 
traits, with Preface and Notes. By Francis Waytanp, D. D., President of 
Brown University. Harper Brothers, New-York. 

The design of these volumes is to illustrate the eminent success which, ina 
great variety of instances, has crowned the efforts of those who, under the most 
adverse circumstances, have striven to distinguish themselves. It is not to be sup- 
posed that every one can win his * page of history,’’ even by exertion ; but, when 
in such cases as that of Cesar and Bonaparte, profound knowledge was acquired 
amidst adverse fortune, dreadful disease, and the alarm of camps, genius, far less 
brilliant, may hope for reasonable success under ordinary circumstances. It is 
true, many acquire a meretricious eminence, who, though surrounded by every ad- 
vantage of fortune, and have ways and means of greatness “ thrust upon them,” 
utterly neglect their advantages, as in the case of the Duke of Wellington, remain- 
ing content with the false light shed upon him by fortuitous circumstances, without 
himself doing any thing for his reputation. Such instances result trom faction, 
and are not lasting. ‘The code Napoleon, and the Commentaries of Cesar, will 
live long after the name of Wellington is lost. The biographies of great men are 


a most interesting aud useful study. 


The Home Treasury. No.1. Wiley & Putnam, New-York. 

This is a beautiful little nursery book, containing the world-wide popular stories 
of “ Cinderella,” “Beauty and the Beast,” “Grumble and Cheery,” “ The 
Eagle’s Verdict,” and “ The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood.” 
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The Juvenile Budget Re-opened. By Doctor Joun Aixin. Harper Brothers. 

The attractive character, to the young, of the writings of Dr. John Aiken, per- 
petuates a demand for his works in whatever shape they may be presented to the 
reader; and the present volume consists of selections from his contributions to 
“Evenings at Home,” and “ Letters from a Father to his Son,” as well as miscel- 
Janeous pieces, 


Great Events described by Distinguished Historians. By Francis Lirper. 

Harper Brothers. 

Mr. Lieber has presented in this volume, a group of the great passages of history 
by the best historians, of each event, from the battle of Thermopylae, by Heroditus, 
down to the siege of Saragoza, by Napier; a brilliant succession of events is laid 
before the reader, related in the best manner, and the whole is accompanied by a 
comprehensive glossary of the terms of art, and names of persons and places, as 
also a copious general index. 


The Fairy Bower ; or the History of a Month. A Tale. From the 3rd English 
edition. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 

That this is a very interesting and popular work, is evidenced in the fact of its 
having passed rapidly through three English editions. It forms No. 26 of the 
Messrs. Appleton’s Literary Miscellany. It professes to portray characters as they 
are to be found in life, rather than to draw such as might be wished for, or to exag- 
gerate crime, with a view to its avoidance. This being the aim of the author, the 
actors in the present history are in early life, and their mature career is promised 
pending the success of this first part, which has been good. 


Twenty-six Years of the Life of an Actor and Manager. By F. C. Wemys. 

Burgess, Stringer & Co. 

This is an agreeable gossiping history of the American Stage for the last 
twenty-six years, showing the behind the scenes movements, and the vicissitudes, 
trials and vexations of those whose vocation it is to please the ‘“* many headed mon- 
ster.” 


Library of American Biography. By Jarep Sparks, Charles C. Little and 

James Brown, Boston. 

Volume No. 12, of this admirable series of American heroes, contains the bio- 
graphies of Edward Preble and of William Penn; the former by Lorenzo Saline, 
and the latter by Geo. C. Ellis. The history and greatness of America are best 
delineated in the lives of ber distinguished sons. It is the first duty of every citi- 
zen to become acquainted with the eminent characters that his country has produ- 
ced, and greater facility cannot be afforded than in the noble series before us. 


Lives of Eminent Individuals, celebrated in American History. 3 vols. Harper 

Brothers. 

These volumes contain most interesting biographies of fifteen celebrated Ameri- 
cans, selected from the “ American Biography,” of which Jared Sparks, Esq. is 
the editor. They are from the pens of Sparks, Edward Everett, Renwick, A. H. 
Everett, Wheaton, Ed. T. Chauncey, &c., and are most valuable acquisitions to 
every library. 


Past and Present, and Chartisn. By Tuomas Cartyte. Wiley & Putnam, 

161 Broadway. 

These two volumes form Nos. 96 and 97 of the “ Library of Choice Reading.” 
The peculiar style of Carlyle, which, in his own hands, is strong, exceedingly 
graphic and clear, when once the reader has become familiar with it, is inviting to 
the many, chiefly by reason of the miserable attempts at imitation that have been 
palmed upon the public. In accordance with the spirit of the age, he seeks the 
“ great fact’’ of history, and disentangling them from the false doctrines that sur- 
round them, presents them clearly and forcibly to the reader, who, led from fact to 
fact, suddenly finds before him a picture of great truth and effect. 


Tancred ; or the New Crusade. By B. D'Israeli, M. P., author of ‘ Coningsby,” 
&c. Burgess & Stringer, New-York. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 
To that large class with which Mr. D’Israeli’s works are popular, the mere 
announcement of this new publication will suffice to attract attention. 











470 Notices of New Books. 


A New Law Dictionary. Containing explanations of such technical terms and 
phrases as occur in the works of legal authors, in the practice of the courts, and 
in the parliamentary proceedings of the houses of Lords and Commons: To 
which is added, an outline of an action at law and suit in equity. By Henry 
James Srotruousk, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Special Pleader. Edited, with 
numerous additions, by Henry Penninatron, of the Philadelphia bar. Lea 
& Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

A comprehensive law dictionary has long been much needed, both to aid the 
general student as well as the legal inquirer, and the present volume seems well 
calculated to supply that want. It affords a vast fund of information desirable and 
indispensable to all classes of society. 


Aunt Kitty's Tales. By Mania J. McInrosu, author of * Two Lives.” D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 

This forms No. 27 of * Appleton’s Literary Miscellany.” It contains a collec- 
tion of the admirable tales of Miss McIntosh, well suited to the instruction and 
amusement of youth, as well as more advanced persons. They afford as well 
mora! precepts as literary guides to the young. 


Does: their origin and varieties. Directions as to their general management: 
with numerous original anecdotes. Also, simple instructions as to their treat- 
ment under disease. By H. D. Ricuarpson, author of the * Domestic Fowl,” 
&c. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 

This is a very interesting natural history of the several species of Dogs, their 
habits and uses; illustrated by wood-cuts, and will doubtless command great at- 
tention from the “ dog-fanciers.”’ 


The Rose of Persia ; or Giafer Al Barmeki. A Tale of the East. By Samoen 
Searing. Harper Brothers, New-York. 
This is a very interesting tale, founded on historical events of Eastern history, 
and dues credit to the publications in that line of the Messrs. Harpers. 


Streaks of Squatter Life. A series of humorous sketches, descriptive of incidents 
and character in the wild West. By Soxiraine. Burgess & Stringer, New- 
York. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

To the lover of the quaint humor, hardy adventure and reckless enterprise of 
the pioneers of the Anglo-Saxon race, the advance guard of civilization on this con- 
tinent, these tales, by Mr. J. S. Robb, of St. Louis, afford a rich treat. 


New Work on the History of the Revolution. 

We have been shown the sheets of a work now coming forth in Philadelphia. 
under the title of Life and Correspondence of General Joseph Reed, by William 
B. Reed, Esq. General Reed was one of Washington’s Military Secretaries at 
the outset of the Revolutionary War, and was, throughout, one of its most ardent 
and efficient supporters. This correspondence, as might be expected, is replete 
with interest.—containing numerous letters from Generals Washington, Charles 
Lee, and others. The * getting up” of the book reflects no little credit upon the 
publishers. We hope to present our readers with a full review of it at a mor 
leisure time. 


New Music.—Messrs. Van Setpver & Ritry, No. 268 Bowery, have issued 
some new pieces for the piano. “The Ravel Walk” is a very agreeable little pro- 
duction, and among others, we observe * Governor Young's New March.” This 
may mean his march out of office, as it is a lively air; or it may be designed for 
the anti-rent procession, or a Fourierite gathering, or a vote-yourself-a-farm parade, 
or an Abolition onslaught, or a no marriage monopoly lecture, or a general re-union 
of *‘all the elements” under “the Galvanized Squash.” It is to be regretted that 
good music is devoted to such purposes ; but then it may be replied, * let the music 
be good, since there is nothing else commendable in the medley composing the 
“ Young” party. 
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